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H'he  English  Language  Arts  20-2  learning  package  consists  of  six  Student  Module  Booklets  and 
twelve  Assignment  Booklets.  In  addition  to  the  course  materials,  you  will  need  the  following 
resources,  which  are  available  from  the  Learning  Resources  Centre: 

• the  textbook  Between  the  Lines  11  (Nelson  Thomson  Learning,  2002) 

• the  textbook  Communicate!  (Nelson  Thomson  Learning,  2002) 

• the  novel  Of  Mice  and  Men  by  John  Steinbeck 

• a dictionary,  such  as  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  or  Canadian  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  a 
thesaurus 

• access  to  the  feature  film  October  Sky  (1999) 

Following  is  a list  of  equipment  that  you  will  be  required  to  use.  You  may  wish  to  discuss  the 
availability  of  equipment  with  your  teacher. 

• You  will  need  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  to  view  the  multimedia  programs  that  come  witl| 
the  course.  It  is  recommended  that  the  computer  have  a word-processing  program,  such  a* 
Microsoft®  Word , installed  on  it.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  computer  be  connected  to| 
the  Internet. 

• To  listen  to  the  English  Language  Arts  20-2  Audio  CDs  that  come  with  the  course  materials| 
you  may  use  a CD  player  or  a computer  with  a CD-ROM. 

• To  view  the  feature  film,  you  will  need  a television  and  a VCR  or  DVD  player. 

• You  will  need  some  way  to  record  oral  assignments.  You  may  choose  to  use  an  audiocasset| 
recorder  or  a computer  equipped  with  recording  capability. 

Finally,  you  will  need  a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper  to  answer  questions  from  the  Stud< 
Module  Booklets  and  a scribbler  or  coiled  notebook  for  journal  writing. 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Colour  is  used  to  highlight  terms  that  are  defined  in 
the  Glossary.  You  will  also  find  several  icons  in  the  margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to 
discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Use  one  of  the  textbooks. 


Use  one  of  the  course  CDs. 


View  television  or  a feature  film. 


J Explore  the  Internet. 


Get  together  with  a partner  or  a group. 


Assessment 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  six  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  assessment.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  ar 
of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  your  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin  so  that  you  have  everything  that  you  need. 
You  should  have  a quiet  area  away  from  distractions,  in  whfch  to  work.  Use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for 
yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule,  and  display  it  as  a reminder. 


Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  20-2 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  In  the  lessons  that  you  will  do  in  each  section,  you  will  often 
encounter  instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it  is  possible  to  do 
much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you  will  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others. 
Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  do  not  need  to  work  with  the  same 
partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you  are  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 


To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week,  so  that  you 
will  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  remember  to 
review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  20-2. 
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You  are  about  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  English  Language  Arts  20-2.  As  with  any  new 
acquaintance,  you  will  introduce  yourself  and  exchange  thoughts  on  common  interests.  It  is  likely 
that  you  will  discover  that  you  and  your  new  acquaintance  share  some  past  experiences. 

Everyone  uses  language  in  different  ways;  so  as  you  begin,  it  is  important  that  you  reflect  on  who  you 
are  as  a person  and  how  you  communicate.  You  will  realize  that  inside  your  head  there  is  a wealth  of 
ideas  and  experiences  from  which  you  will  be  able  to  draw.  Module  1 will  help  you  to  assess  your 
communication  skills  so  that  you  can  set  your  goals  for  English  Language  Arts  20-2. 

As  well  as  acquainting  you  with  the  course  and  yourself.  Module  1 will  introduce  you  to  several 
resources  that  will  help  you  to  complete  the  course  successfully.  You  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  writing  and  reading  processes. 


Section  1 


Getting  Started 


! 


If  you  were  a runner,  how  would  you  prepare 
for  a race?  Would  you  just  lace  up  your  running 
shoes  and  go?  If  you  were  serious  about 
running— and  winning— it  is  unlikely  that  you 
would  start  off  this  way.  Probably  you  would 
spend  time  preparing  yourself  physically  and 
mentally  before  the  race  began. 


So  it  is  with  English  Language  Arts  20-2. 
You  need  to  spend  some  time  preparing 
for  what  lies  ahead.  That’s  what  you 
will  do  in  this  section.  As  you  work 
through  the  lessons,  you  will 


• become  familiar  with  the 
format  and  resources  for 
this  course 


• reflect  on  what  you  know  and 
think  about  yourself  and  on 
your  history  as  a 
communicator 


set  some  goals  for  yourself 
that  will  help  you  to 
become  more  confident 
and  competent  in  English  language  arts 


lesson  7:  Introducing  the  Course 


English  Language  Arts  20-2  is  designed  to  sharpen  your  communication  skills  as  you 
respond  to  ideas  presented  through  a variety  of  texts.  The  materials  that  you  will  use 
in  this  course  have  been  chosen  to  help  you  construct  views  of  yourself  and  the 
world  around  you. 


Remember  that  there  is  more  than  one  meaning 
for  the  word  text.  While  text  often  refers  to  written 
materials  such  as  stories  or  books,  in  English 
language  arts,  text  may  include  any  print  or 
non-print  material  that  communicates  a message. 
For  example,  a text  could  be  a poster,  a newspaper 
article,  a film,  or  a story  told  by  your  grandmother. 


Modules 

This  course  contains  six  modules.  As  you  work  through  the  modules,  you  will  be 
involved  in  reading,  writing,  viewing,  representing,  speaking,  and  listening  activities 
that  will  ask  you  to  respond  to  the  works  of  others  and  to  create  your  own  works. 
Each  module  comes  with  a Student  Module  Booklet  and  two  Assignment  Booklets. 
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Spend  a few  minutes  looking  through  one  of  your  Student  Module  Booklets  to  get  an 
idea  of  some  of  the  features  it  contains.  Each  Student  Module  Booklet  is  divided  into 
sections.  Turn  to  the  Contents  pages  for  this  module  to  find  out  how  many  sections 
there  are.  You  no  doubt  noticed  that  each  Student  Module  Booklet  has  an  Appendix 
at  the  back.  The  Appendix  contains  a glossary  and  sample  responses  for  the 
questions  in  the  Student  Module  Booklet.  In  some  Student  Module  Booklets,  the 
Appendix  will  also  include  additional  readings. 

When  an  important  literary  term  or  concept  is  introduced  in  the  Student  Module 
Booklet,  it  appears  in  coloured  type,  like  this.  You  will  find  these  terms  listed  in  the 
glossary  along  with  a short  definition.  To  help  you  remember  these  concepts,  you 
may  wish  to  personalize  the  definitions  by  adding  your  own  notes  and  examples. 


Working  Through  the  Modules 

Throughout  this  course,  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  questions.  Many  times  there  are 
no  definite  right  or  wrong  answers  to  these  questions.  However,  helpful  comments 
and  suggested  responses  are  provided  to  give  you  some  ideas  or  to  help  you  check  if 
you  are  on  the  right  track.  These  are  located  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  each 
Student  Module  Booklet. 


The  lessons  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  are  designed  to  help  you  learn  the 
concepts  and  skills  of  the  course.  The  questions  in  the  lessons  prepare  you  for  the 
assignments  in  the  Assignment  Booklets.  The  lessons  enable  you  to  develop 
important  skills,  so  you  should  try  to  answer  all  of  the  questions  if  you  want  to  be 
successful  in  this  course. 


Section  1 : Getting  Started 
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The  lessons  in  the  modules  are  meant  to  help  you 

• think  about  a topic  so  that  you  will  remember  what  comes  later 

• learn  a new  concept  or  skill  through  practice 

• discover  new  ideas 

• test  yourself  on  what  you  remember  about  the  new  material 

• practise  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  viewing,  and  representing 

• reflect  on  the  strategies  you  use  to  successfully  complete  learning  tasks 

Assignments 

You  will  usually  complete  an  assignment  for  each 
section  in  the  module.  The  assignments  are 
assessed  and  graded  by  your  teacher. 

Assessment  criteria  and  checklists  are  generally 
included  with  each  assignment.  Your  teacher 
will  give  you  feedback  on  your  assignments  to 
show  you  what  you  did  well  and  where  you 
can  improve.  There  are  two  Assignment 
Booklets  for  each  module. 

Some  Hints  for  Doing  Assignments 

• Follow  directions  carefully.  Ask  questions  about  what 
you  don’t  understand. 

• Take  time  to  do  your  assignments  well. 

• Write  neatly  in  blue  or  black  ink.  You  may  use  a word  processor  to  do  your 
assignments  if  you  wish. 

• Carefully  proofread  and  edit  each  assignment. 

• Be  sure  that  the  assignments  in  each  Assignment  Booklet  are  complete  before 
submitting  them  for  marking. 

Vocabulary  Log 

By  this  time  in  your  life  you  have  learned  the  meaning  of  a great  many  words.  It  is 
important  that  you  continue  to  expand  your  vocabulary  in  English  Language  Arts  2 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  comprehend  more  sophisticated  messages  and  texts. 

1.  Where  do  you  usually  encounter  new  words?  How  do  you  learn  their  meanings 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  93  in  the  Appendix. 
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jrior  knowledge: 

le  knowledge  of  a 
libject  that  you 
ave  before  you 
egin  to  read, 
pten,  or  view 


I 


One  strategy  for  expanding  your  vocabulary  is  to  maintain  a vocabulary  log,  a list  of 
new  words  that  you  encounter  in  your  life  and  schoolwork.  In  this  course,  you  will 
be  asked  to  submit  a vocabulary  log  with  the  second  Assignment  Booklet  in  each 
module.  As  you  encounter  unfamiliar  words  and  expressions,  record  them  in  your 
notebook  and  make  a brief  note  of  where  you  found  them.  Use  the  dictionary  to  find 
an  appropriate  definition  and  jot  it  down.  You  should  have  at  least  ten  words  for 
every  module.  Your  vocabulary  log  should  be  similar  to  the  one  that  follows: 


WESBM 

■ESBEBH 

comprehend 

English  Language  Arts  20-2, 

Module  1,  page  15 

“will  help  you  comprehend . . 

understand  fully 

odious 

Between  the  Lines  11, 
page  202 

“Sanya’s  new  Ear  was  a 
particularly  odious  shade  of 
green  ...” 

offensive,  hateful  i 

Enlarging  your  vocabulary  will  help  you  comprehend  what  you  read,  but  there  is 
more  to  reading  comprehension  than  just  understanding  the  meaning  of  words.  Every 
text  that  you  read  is  easier  to  comprehend  when  you  have  some  prior  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  when  you  know  some  strategies  to  deal  with  the  text.  To  learn  more 
about  prior  knowledge,  view  the  segment  “Engaging  Prior  Knowledge”  on  your 
English  Language  Arts  20-2  CD-ROM.  Throughout  your  life  as  you  listen,  read,  and 
view,  you  will  gain  knowledge  and  experience.  This  knowledge  and  experience  helps 
you  comprehend  more  information  and  experiences.  It  is  amazing  how  much  you  can 
learn  from  reading  novels,  poems,  or  plays. 


One  of  the  characters  in  the  play  Heat  Lightning 
says,  “Don't  mind  three  on  a match,  do  you?” 
What  is  he  referring  to? 


That’s  an  expression  that  has  its  origins  in  the 
trench  warfare  of  World  War  I.  I learned  about  it 
from  a website  on  meanings  and  origins  of 
phrases.  Three  on  a match  is  considered 
unlucky.  The  idea  was  that  if  soldiers  lit  three 
cigarettes  on  one  match,  they  gave  an  enemy 
sniper  enough  time  to  draw  a bead  on  the  light. 


Matters  of  Correctness 


matters  of 
correctness:  in 
language  arts,  rules 
or  conventions  that 
deal  with  correct 
spelling, 

capitalization,  word 
usage,  grammar, 
and  sentence 
construction 


To  avoid  accidents,  good  drivers  need  to  know 
the  rules  of  the  road  and  drive  defensively. 

Good  writers,  like  good  drivers,  must  be  aware 
of  the  rules  of  writing  and  be  on  the  lookout 
for  potential  problems  in  their  writing.  To  help  you 
“write  defensively,”  most  modules  in  this  course 
contain  exercises  that  focus  on  matters  of 
correctness.  Review  these  exercises  carefully. 


There  are  many  tools  available  to  help  you  resolve 
problems  you  may  have  in  matters  of  correctness.  The  following 
are  some  examples  of  these  tools: 


• peer  editing 

• your  textbook  Communicate! 

• a dictionary 

• a writer's  handbook 

• a computer  spell  checker 


Paying  attention  to  matters  of  correctness  will  help  you  to  make  your  writing  clear. 
As  a result  your  audience  will  appreciate  your  work,  and  you  will  be  proud  of  what 
you  have  written. 


Responding  Creatively — Your  Portfolio 


In  addition  to  the  assignments  you  are  required  to  submit  in  each  Assignment 
Booklet,  you  are  expected  to  submit  three  portfolio  items  at  the  end  of  Module  3 and 
three  more  at  the  end  of  Module  6.  Your  portfolio  will  allow  you  to  respond  to  texts 
creatively  using  a variety  of  techniques.  The  material  that  you  place  in  your  portfolic 
will  provide  opportunities  for  you  to 

• extend  yourself  personally  and  creatively 

• demonstrate  new  skills,  knowledge,  or  attitudes 

• respond  to  a variety  of  audiences 

• develop  an  awareness  of  strategies  that  you  use  to  complete  a task 

• reflect  on  the  skills  and  learning  processes  used  to  create  your  material 

You  will  be  given  suggestions  in  each  module  for  items  to  include.  You  are  not 
expected  to  respond  to  every  suggestion,  but  you  should  at  least  look  them  over  an< 
consider  how  you  would  respond.  Of  course,  you  may  also  use  your  own  ideas  for  ! 
portfolio  items.  To  keep  your  portfolio  organized,  use  a duo-tang  or  another  kind  of  1 
folder  to  hold  the  materials. 
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Assessing  Your  Portfolio 


Although  you  may  place  as  many  items  as  you  wish  in  your  portfolio,  you  are  only 
required  to  submit  six  items  for  assessment.  As  previously  mentioned,  you  will  be 
asked  to  submit  three  items  at  the  end  of  Module  3 and  three  items  at  the  end  of 
Module  6.  While  you  may  choose  which  items  to  include  in  your  portfolio,  you 
should  submit  a variety  of  responses  aime'd  at  different  audiences.  For  each 
submission,  you  must  complete  a self-assessment  and  attach  it  to  the  item  you  are 
submitting.  Portfolio  self-assessment  forms  are  included  at  the  end  of  Assignment 
Booklets  3B  and  6B.  You  may  find  it  helpful  to  preview  one  of  these  forms  before  you 
begin  creating  your  portfolio. 

To  assess  your  portfolio,  your  teacher  will  use  your  self-assessment  sheets  as  well  as 
your  portfolio  items.  Assessment  criteria  for  your  portfolio  is  given  in  Assignment 
Booklets  3B  and  6B. 

Responding  Personally — Your  Journal 

Throughout  this  course,  you  will  be  writing  in  your  journal.  Your  journal  is 

• a place  to  reflect  on  your 
responses  to  what  you  re< 
listen  to,  or  discuss,  both 
and  outside  this  course 

• a record  of  observations  and  ideas 
that  could  be  used  for  writing, 
speaking,  or  representing  at  a later  date 

• a learning  tool  for  reflecting  on  your 
writing,  reading,  and  viewing  processes,  as 
well  as  concepts  and  skills  you  learn  in 
English  Language  Arts  20 

• a place  to  ask  questions  or  make  predictions  before,  during,  or  after  reading, 
writing,  or  viewing  something 

Like  your  portfolio,  your  journal  lets  you  express  your  feelings  and  opinions  as  well 
as  explore  and  experiment  with  language.  As  you  write  in  your  journal,  you  develop 
your  skills  as  a language  user  and  your  understanding  of  a variety  of  texts.  You  write 
to  express  your  ideas — and  as  you  express  your  ideas,  you  learn  to  write  more 
effectively  and  to  observe  more  carefully.  Your  journal  entries  will  mainly  be  private 
records  unless  you  choose  to  share  them.  Sometimes,  you  will  be  asked  to  choose  a 
journal  entry,  polish  it  up  and  submit  it  for  assessment.  You  are  not  expected  to 
respond  to  every  journal  entry,  but  you  should  read  each  option  and  spend  some 
time  considering  the  thoughts  or  emotions  triggered  by  it. 


ection  1 : Getting  Started 


■■■■■■■■Mi 
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Organizing  and  Assessing  Your  Journal  Entries 


You  will  need  a coiled  notebook  or  scribbler  so  that  you  can  keep  your  journal 
entries  separate  from  your  notes,  lesson  answers,  and  portfolio  pieces.  You  may  wish 
to  use  a word  processor  for  your  journal  entries.  If  you  do,  be  sure  to  set  up  a 
separate  folder  for  your  journal.  To  keep  your  journal  entries  organized,  always  date 
them.  For  the  entries  that  you  submit  in  your  Assignment  Booklet,  include  the 
journal  entry  number  and  letter.  Look  at  the  example  that  follows: 


[jounnat  dntmy  l A:  Alep temhen  12 

Ahe  thoucyht  o^  wnitincy  in  a journal  maheA  me  jyeel  hath  hapyuy  and  anuouA.  9‘oe 
wnitten  a diamy  (when  9 wad  twelue^uyou  know-  the  nod  oimyl  kind  with  ‘One  l^ea/i 
Abianty  on  the  (jAont  in  cyold  and  a tiMte  cyold  loch).  9‘oe  alio-  written  jounnatd  that 
wene  Atilt  pendonal  hut  mone  thouxyht(ul  than  thoAe  juntuy  tittle  ItJluy  9 m 60 

hcuppty  about  wnitincy  a journal  id  that  9 know-  how,  much  9 enjoy,  wnitincy  and  (inathy 
domeone  iA  aAkincy  me  to-  ita/it  cuyain!  Ahe  neaAon  9 f eel  amcioud  iA  that  9 know-  that 
Someone  hcAideA  me  iA  cyoincy  to-  he  lookincy  at  my  wnitincy.  I? dually  no-  one  eoen  deed  it 
at  leant  until  itld  completely  chanced  and  polidhed. 


Ahe  jounnat  itnel)  made  me  think  a lot  about  my  wnitincy.  At  (i/idt  9 decided  to-  wAite 
on  my  wend  pnoceAdon.  9 tniedkAuit  quit.  hJitk  heincy  able  to-  chancye  thincyd  and  deounite 
do  eadity,  9 could  juit  neucA  leouc  anything  9 had  wAitten  atone.  9 wnote,  came  hack 
to-  it,  deneod  it,  and  dewnote  it.  Ahat  wadnt  what  9 wanted  my  jounnat  to-  he.  Aoo 
much  (p)  the  wnitincy  9 do-  alneadly  haA  to-  he  f.  volidhed  and  dewnitten. 

9 want  tlud  jounnat  to-  he  my  opportunity  to-  keep-  att  the  jinit  ddafytd  and  ptannincy 
noteA  that  9 uAuatly  tbnow-  out  the  decond  9 'ae  (inidhed  the  (inat  pAintout  o(  amp 
aAdicynment.  And  do-  what  do-  9 want  to-  wAite  in  oa  on?  A leoAe-leo)  kinden  would  he 
too  lancye  and  hand  to  candy  with  me  att  the  time;  loode  dheetA  o ( wnitincy  papcA  in  a 
(olden  one  hand  to  keep-  oncyaniyed;  and  do  9 (inatty  ended  up  with  a coil- hound 
notebook  with  no  ImeA-pienjfect  (on  eady,  fjAec-fjlouuncy  wnitincy. 


2.  What  do  you  learn  from  this  sample  journal  response  about  the  format  of  a 
journal? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  93  in  the  Appendix. 
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When  you  submit  a journal  entry  for  assessment,  you  should  do  the  following: 

• Revise  your  entry  so  your  ideas  are  clear. 

• Edit  your  entry  for  matters  of  correctness. 

• Use  expressive  and  exploratory  language. 

The  journal  responses  you  submit  will  be  assessed  according  to  the  assessment 
criteria,  which  are  printed  in  each  Assignment  Booklet  whenever  you  are  asked  to 
submit  a journal  entry.  Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  1A  and  preview  the 
assessment  criteria  before  you  do  your  first  journal  entry. 

Textbooks 


You  will  use  the  following  two  textbooks  in  this  course:  Between  the  Lines  11  and 
Communicate ! Take  a few  minutes  now  to  familiarize  yourself  with  these  two  books. 
Begin  by  looking  through  your  Between  the  Lines  11  textbook.  Ask  yourself  the 
following  questions: 


• Which  units  or  sections  look  most  challenging?  Why? 

3.  List  two  features  of  Between  the  Lines  11  that  you  think  will  be  helpful  to  you  in 
using  this  textbook.  Explain  why. 


What  do  the  title  and  cover 
illustrations  suggest  to  me? 


How  is  the  table  of  contents 
arranged? 


What  kind  of  information 
does  this  book  contain? 


What  kinds  of  visuals  does 
it  have  inside? 


Which  units  or  sections  look  most  interesting?  Why? 


Are  there  any  special  features  to  help  me 
read  and  understand  the  text? 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  93  in  the  Appendix. 

For  an  overview  of  Between  the  Lines  11,  read  “To  the  Student”  on  page  vii  of  the 
textbook. 
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Now  take  a few  minutes  to  examine  your  Communicate!  textbook.  Ask  yourself  the 
following  questions: 

• What  images  are  shown  in  the  cover  illustrations? 

• What  do  they  suggest  to  me? 

• Examine  the  table  of  contents.  What  kind  of  information  is  in  this  book? 

• How  is  the  information  arranged? 

• What  kinds  of  visuals  does  it  have  inside? 

• Which  units  or  chapters  look  most  interesting?  Why? 

• Which  units  or  chapters  look  most  challenging?  Why? 

• Are  there  any  special  features  to  help  me  read  and  understand  the  text? 

4.  List  two  features  of  Communicate!  that  you  think  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  using 
this  textbook.  Explain  why. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  93  in  the  Appendix. 

Read  “To  the  Student”  on  pages  viii  to  x of  Communicate!  for  some  useful 
information  about  the  textbook. 


Other  Resources 


While  your  Student  Module  Booklets  and  textbooks  will  be  your  primary  resources, 
from  time  to  time  you  will  be  asked  to  use  other  resources  such  as  the  Internet,  the 
library,  magazines,  newspaper  articles,  or  people  within  your  community.  You  will 
learn  more  about  using  other  resources  in  Section  2 of  this  module. 


Managing  Your  Time 


All  projects  in  the  business  world  need 
planning.  Whether  you  are  building  a 
bridge  or  conducting  a sales  campaign, 
you  begin  by  making  a plan  so 
everything  will  run  smoothly  and  the 
project  will  be  completed  on  time. 
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Completing  this  English  Language 
Arts  20-2  course  is  a major 
project.  As  with  a business 
project,  you  need  to  plan  a time 
line  for  completing  your  project. 

Think  about  how  many  modules  you 
have  to  complete  and  how  long  you  will 
need  to  complete  each  one. 


Remember  to  allow  time  for  days  off,  holidays,  or  work  if  you  have  a job.  Budget 
your  time  wisely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  personal  timetable.  Think  about 
these  questions: 

• Is  my  plan  realistic? 

• What  adjustments  should  I make? 


c 
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You  may  find  it  helpful  to  create  a chart  like  the 
one  that  follows.  Display  it  where  you  can  easily 
refer  to  it  so  that  you  can  chart  your  progress. 
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Once  you  have  completed  your  plan,  discuss  it 
with  your  teacher.  For  more  information  on  using 
your  time  effectively,  read  “Managing  Your  Time” 
on  pages  278  and  279  of  Communicate! 


Study  Skills  and  Tests 


Closely  related  to  time  management  is  the  development  of  effective  study  habits. 
Acquiring  good  study  habits  will  help  you  use  your  time  more  productively.  For  some 
tips  on  improving  your  study  skills,  read  “Effective  Studying”  on  pages  279  to  282  of 
Communicate! 

Because  every  subject  requires  you  to  read,  write,  and  study,  it  would  be  a good  idea 
for  you  to  develop  a way  to  organize  your  studies  effectively.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to 
apply  the  SQ3R  method.  The  SQ3R  method  is  a systematic,  organized  way  of 
approaching  a reading  or  studying  assignment  and  for  remembering  what  you  have 
read  or  studied.  Go  to  page  107  in  the  Appendix  to  learn  about  the  SQ3R  method. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  English  Language  Arts  20-2,  you  will  write  a final  test.  The  test 
is  based  on  the  concepts  and  skills  presented  in  the  course  and  on  the  literature  you 
read  during  the  course. 


The  thought  of  writing  a test  always 
makes  me  feel  anxious. 


Of  course  it  does.  Everyone  is  afraid  of  falling 
short  of  his  or  her  hopes  and  expectations,  but 
if  you’ve  maintained  good  study  habits 
throughout  the  course,  you  should  be  well 
prepared  for  the  final  test. 


While  hard  work  and  studying  will  alleviate  most  of  your  fears  of  test-writing,  there 
are  some  strategies  that  can  help  you  prepare  for  and  write  a test.  You  can  learn 
about  these  strategies  by  reading  “Tests  and  Exams”  on  pages  282  to  284  of 
Communicate!  When  it  gets  closer  to  test-writing  time,  review  these  strategies. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  been  introduced 
to  the  course  and  its  basic  components. 
In  Lesson  2,  you  will  introduce  yourself 
and  some  of  your  basic  components. 
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Discovering  what  you  know  and  think  about  yourself  will  be  the  starting  point  for 
your  explorations  in  English  Language  Arts  20-2.  Your  understanding  of  yourself, 
your  interests,  and  experiences  is  important  in  this  course  for  a number  of  reasons. 
You  will  gain  more  from  the  texts  that  you  encounter  if  you  can  relate  them  to  your 
own  experiences  and  interests.  As  well,  many  of  your  responses  will  grow  out  of 
things  that  have  happened  to  you  and  things  you  are  interested  in.  Your  responses — 
and  the  way  you  communicate  these  responses— are  influenced  by  your  personality 
and  background.  In  this  lesson,  you  will  reflect  on  yourself — your  interests,  your 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  your  past  experiences  as  a user  of  English  language  arts.  As 
you  discover  more  about  yourself,  you  will  also  reflect  on  how  you  communicate 
with  others. 

Who  Are  You? 

What  would  you  do  if  you  had  to  introduce  you  to  yourself?  Who  are  you  as  a 
person?  How  would  you  describe  yourself  to  others?  How  do  you  think  other  people 
would  describe  you?  What  are  your  likes  and  dislikes?  How  do  you  spend  your  free 
time,  and  with  whom? 

The  following  questions  are  designed  to  help  you  get  to  know  yourself  better. 
Responding  to  them  will  be  like  talking  with  someone  you  have  just  met.  If  you  have 
a partner,  exchange  information  with  each  other,  using  the  questions  as  a guide. 

1.  What  is  your  name? 
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2.  What  do  you  prefer  to  be  called? 

3.  How  do  you  like  to  spend  your  free  time? 

4.  Do  you  have  a job?  If  so,  describe  briefly  what  you  do. 

5.  What  television  programs  do  you  enjoy  most? 

6.  What  kinds  of  music  do  you  listen  to? 

7.  List  the  three  most  recent  movies  that  you  have  seen. 

8.  What  is  the  best  movie  you  have  ever  seen?  Why? 

9.  What  do  you  like  to  read?  Magazines?  Poetry?  Novels?  Non-fiction  books? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  93  in  the  Appendix. 


Because  someone  else  wrote  them,  the  responses 
in  the  Appendix  are  obviously  different  from  yours. 
Comparing  your  responses  to  someone  else’s 
enables  you  to  see  how  your  life  experiences  are 
unique  to  you.  Recognizing  your  uniqueness  is  an 
important  step  in  getting  to  know  yourself. 


Portfolio  ftm  lA 

In  your  first  portfolio  item,  you  are  invited  to  show  off  your  personal 
interests.  Express  who  you  are  by  using  one  of  the  following  creative  formats: 

• a collage 

• an  illustrated  T-shirt  (on  paper) 

• a cartoon  or  comic  strip 

• a photo  essay 


You  have  shared  some  information  about  yourself  through  the  questions  you  just 
answered.  Now  take  a closer  look  at  yourself  by  completing  the  following  sentence 
starters.  Think  seriously  and  carefully  about  your  responses. 

10.  a.  I am  happy  when  . . . 

b.  Sometimes  I imagine  . . . 

c.  My  friends  think  I am  good  at  . . 

d.  I hope  . . . 

e.  I enjoy  writing  about  . . . 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  94  in  the  Appendix. 
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Again  your  responses  will  be  unique 
to  you.  Get  someone  you  know  to  try 
those  same  sentence  starters  and 
then  compare  your  responses. 


Were  your  responses  completely  different,  or  did  you  find  similarities?  What  insights 
into  yourself  did  you  find?  Were  you  surprised  by  anything  that  you  discovered? 

(Journal t Extra  lA 

o 

Write  a paragraph  about  yourself.  If  you  don’t  know  how  to  begin,  consider 
the  following  questions: 

• Who  are  you? 

• What  are  your  dreams  and  goals? 

• What  things  are  important  to  you? 

• What  do  you  like  most  about  yourself? 

To  write  this  paragraph,  you  may  also  find  it  helpful  to  review  your  responses 
to  the  questions  asked  so  far  in  this  lesson. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  1 . 
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Looking  Beyond  Yourself 


Getting  to  know  yourself  as  a person  and  a language  user  is  necessary  for  the  work 
you  do  in  English  Language  Arts  20-2;  however,  it  is  also  important  to  look  at  the 
people  around  you  and  the  communication  you  do  with  them.  When  you 
communicate,  you  use  language  to  read,  write,  speak,  and  listen.  You  also 
communicate  through  viewing  and  representing.  When  you  view  or  represent  a 
message,  you  use  a non-verbal  form  of  communication,  but  you  still  use  language  to 
think  about  whatever  you  are  viewing  or  representing.  Depending  on  the  situation, 
your  role  as  a communicator  may  be  that  of  a receiver  (reader/listener/viewer)  or  a 
sender  (writer/speaker/representer) . 


Communicators  must  write,  speak,  or  represent  in  a manner  that  suits  their  purpose 
and  audience.  Once  you  know  what  you  want  to  say,  you  must  decide  to  whom  you 
are  speaking  or  for  whom  you  are  writing;  then  you  will  know  how  to  speak  or  write, 
style:  the  way  in  Suitability  of  style  depends  on  purpose  and  audience.  Your  language  should  be 
which  you  express  appropriate  to  your  purpose.  In  a serious  situation  where  you  want  to  make  a good 
impression,  like  at  a job  interview,  you  should  use  formal  language. 


PEIRSaWEL 

A 

V/ 

"Yeah,  man,  I pumped  gas  for  some  creep  on 

“Yes,  sir,  I worked  at  a gas  station  on  the  south 

the  south  side,  but  the  jerk’s  business  went 

side  until  last  March  when  the  business  closed. 

belly-up  and  1 had  to  go  on  pogey.  But,  man,  I 

I had  to  go  on  unemployment  insurance,  but 

can’t  make  it  without  more  cash,  so  here  I am.” 

I’d  much  rather  be  working;  that’s  why  I’ve 

applied  for  this  job.” 

— 
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The  formal  tones  you  use  in  a job  interview,  however,  might  sound  stiff  or  silly  when 
your  purpose  is  to  have  a good  time  with  friends.  In  such  a situation,  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  use  informal  language. 


“Hi!  Can  I get  into  the  game,  or  would  I 
just  get  in  the  way  now  that  the  teams  are 
made  up?” 


“Hello,  fellows.  I wonder  if  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  join  you  in  a game. 
I trust  it  will  not  be  an  imposition:  I would 
hate  to  intrude  where  my  presence  might 
prove  an  inconvenience.” 


Your  language  should  be  appropriate  to  your  audience — the  people  (or  person)  to 
whom  you  are  sending  the  message.  Ordinarily,  people  would  not  speak  to  a 
prospective  employer  or  to  a group  at  a business  meeting  in  the  same  way  they 
would  to  a close  friend  or  family  member.  As  the  sender,  you  must  have  an 
awareness  of  your  specific  audience. 

Imagine  you  are  creating  an  advertisement  for  a mountain  bike  that  you  want  to  sell 
to  adults.  How  would  this  ad  be  different  from  one  you  would  use  to  sell  the  same 
mountain  bike  to  teens? 


I he  rocus  tor  each  ad  would  be  ditterent. 

For  example,  an  ad  for  teens  might  appeal  to 
their  sense  of  adventure,  or  to  being  part  of 
the  in-crowd.  The  ad  aimed  at  adults  might 
emphasize  quality  or  cost. 


I’d  probably  adjust  the  language  for  an  ad  that  was 
directed  to  adults.  Graphics  would  be  different  too 
because  I would  be  appealing  to  an  older  audience 
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With  experience,  communicators 
become  very  good  at  developing  a 
feel  for  their  audience.  When  you 
write  for  yourself,  you  can 
experiment  with  your  language  as 
much  as  you  want.  The  same  is 
true  of  speaking  and  representing. 
Remember,  though,  that  most 
writing,  speaking,  or  representing 
is  meant  to  be  received  by 
someone  else— an  audience. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  all  of 
the  people  in  the  drawing  on  the 
right  are  audiences.  You  have 
probably  acted  as  an  audience  in 
each  of  the  situations  illustrated. 
What  are  the  differences  between 
hearing  people  speak  their  ideas, 
reading  what  people  have  written 
about  ideas,  or  watching  people 
perform  ideas? 


Whatever  form  they  use,  when  people  present  their  ideas  to  you,  they  must  be  carefu 
to  craft  the  message  so  that  it  meets  your  needs  as  an  audience.  As  a writer,  speaker, 
or  representer  you  must  also  be  aware  of  your  audience.  You  almost  need  to  crawl 
into  the  minds  of  your  audience  to  discover  their  interests,  their  needs,  and  what 
kinds  of  messages  they  would  understand  and  find  appealing.  You  need  to  imagine 
what  your  audience  would  reject  as  being  uninteresting  or  difficult  to  understand. 
This  allows  you  to  choose  ways  of  communicating  that  have  the  most  impact. 

11.  It  is  good  to  practise  writing  or  speaking  for  different  audiences.  Imagine  you  an 
riding  your  bicycle  and  the  brakes  fail.  You  go  through  an  intersection  and  are  h 
by  a car.  As  a result  your  bicycle  is  wrecked  and  you  are  hurt.  Write  a brief 
account  of  the  event,  as  you  would  tell  it  to  each  of  the  following: 


• a police  officer 

• your  mother 

• a friend 


Remember,  the  details  you  use  to  describe  the  event  may  differ  for  each  audience. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  95  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 
question  2 of  Section  1 . 


In  this  lesson,  you  introduced  yourself  a little  and 
you  considered  the  part  that  audience  plays  in 
communication.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  have  a 
chance  to  reflect  oh  what  language  and 
communication  skills  you  have  now.  You’ll  also  set 
some  personal  goals  for  improving  those  skills. 


People  have  all  sorts  of  goals:  happiness,  health,  security,  freedom,  independence, 
wealth,  education,  travel.  The  list  goes  on.  No  doubt,  you  have  spent  time  thinking 
about  your  future.  In  doing  so,  it  is  likely  that  you  have  considered  some  of  the 
following  questions: 

• What  are  my  goals  for  the  future? 

• How  am  I going  to  achieve  those  goals? 

• Will  I need  skills,  training,  and  knowledge  that  I don’t  have  right  now? 

• What  skills  and  interests  do  I have  now  that  I can  build  on? 

• Does  completing  English  Language  Arts  20-2  play  a role  in  achieving  my  goals? 


Whether  or  not  you  have  made  definite  plans  for  your  future,  it  is  a good  idea  to  take 
stock  of  your  current  skills,  aptitudes,  and  interests.  In  order  to  work  toward 
achieving  your  goals,  you  need  to  be  aware  of  the  skills  and  aptitudes  that  you  now 
possess  and  compare  them  to  those  that  you  will  need  to  have  in  the  future. 


My  dream  is  to  launch  a 
career  in  stand-up  comedy. 


Look  to  the  future.  Imagine  that  your  graduating  class  has  arranged  a 
ten-year  reunion.  You  are  asked  to  submit  your  bio  for  the  reunion  book. 
What  accomplishments  do  you  want  to  share  with  your  classmates?  Think 
about  the  direction  you  want  your  life  to  take  in  the  future  and  identify  the 
things  you  have  to  do  or  learn  in  order  to  go  in  that  direction. 


Taking  Stock 


To  complete  English  Language  Arts  20-2  successfully,  you  will  need  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  six  communication  skills:  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
listening,  viewing,  and  representing.  Take  some  time  to  consider  how  you  will  reach 
this  goal.  Begin  by  reflecting  on  your  past  experiences  with  English  language  arts. 

1.  What  do  you  enjoy  most  about  English  language  arts? 

2.  In  which  area  of  English  language  arts  are  you  strongest? 

3.  In  which  area  of  English  language  arts  do  you  most  need  to  improve? 

4.  What  improvements  in  your  communication  skills  have  you  seen  in  the  past  yea 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  95  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 
questions  3 and  4 of  Section  1 . 
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Working  with  Others 


What  would  happen  if 


• you  were  not  allowed  to  speak  at  a meeting 
about  fund-raising  for  a class  trip? 

• a construction  supervisor  could  not  speak  to 
the  workers? 

• city  councillors  could  not  communicate  with 
each  other? 

The  answer  is  not  much.  People  need  to 
communicate  with  each  other  in  order  to  make 
decisions  and  to  plan  and  develop  ideas.  Without 
communication  and  group  interaction,  our  society 
would  grind  to  a halt. 

5.  With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  take  on  the  following  challenge: 

Without  speaking,  the  two  or  three  of  you  should  draw  as  many  triangles  as  you 
can  in  one  minute  on  a single  sheet  of  paper.  Set  a timer  and  then  get  down  to 
business.  Whatever  method  you  use  is  fine  as  long  as  you  do  not  speak.  Once 
you  have  finished,  answer  the  following  questions. 

a.  Were  you  able  to  get  down  to  work  right  away? 

b.  Did  one  person  “take  over”  the  task,  or  did  everyone  contribute? 

c.  How  would  being  able  to  speak  have  helped  you  complete  the  task  more 
effectively? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  95  in  the  Appendix. 

One  of  the  goals  of  English  Language  Arts  20-2  is  to  enable  students  to  work 
effectively  in  groups.  Obviously,  you  need  communication  skills  to  work 
productively  with  other  people.  Speaking  and  listening  are  especially  important,  but 
you  also  need  social  skills  in  order  to  interact  well  with  others.  In  other  words,  you 
need  to  demonstrate  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  feelings  of  other  people. 

Listening  to,  and  discussing,  ideas  and  feelings  with  others  can  help  you  understand 
the  texts  you  encounter.  For  this  reason,  throughout  this  course,  you  are  encouraged 
to  find  and  work  with  at  least  one  other  person — more  if  possible.  A study  partner 
can  be  another  student,  a friend,  or  family  member.  Perhaps  you  will  even  be  able  to 
find  several  study  partners. 


Types  of  Groups 

People  participate  in  groups  for  a variety  of  purposes.  They  may  join  together  to 
discuss  a common  problem  and  look  for  a solution,  to  explore  ideas,  or  to 
accomplish  a goal.  Groups  also  vary  in  size  and  format.  For  information  on  different 
types  of  groups,  read  pages  271  to  275  in  Communicate! 

6.  Which  of  the  types  of  groups  described  in  the  reading  have  you  participated  in? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  95  in  the  Appendix. 

Working  in  Groups 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  group  that  you  are  working  in,  there  are  steps  that  you  can 
take  to  ensure  that  the  work  is  effective  and  rewarding.  Some  behaviours  are  very 
helpful  in  making  a group  function  effectively,  while  others  hinder  the  group’s  ability 
to  get  the  job  done.  Examine  the  following  chart: 


Helpful  Behaviour 

Hindering  Behaviour 

• getting  down  to  work  quickly 

• wasting  time 

• setting  goals 

• being  unfocused 

• sharing  the  work 

• not  contributing  your  share 

• staying  on  topic 

• straying  off  topic 

• listening  carefully  to  each  other 

• interrupting  or  ignoring  others 

• respecting  viewpoints  that  differ  from  yours 

• belittling  viewpoints  that  differ  from 
yours 

• encouraging  everyone  to  speak 

• monopolizing  the  group 

• offering  opinions  and  ideas 

• avoiding  involvement  in  the  group 

• expressing  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
other  people’s  ideas 

• showing  a lack  of  enthusiasm  and 
interest  in  other  people’s  ideas 

• helping  make  decisions 

• avoiding  making  decisions 

• discussing  ideas  thoroughly 

• discussing  ideas  superficially 

• trying  to  resolve  differences 

• being  argumentative 

• completing  the  task 

• disrupting  the  process 

• expressing  appreciation  for  others’ 
contributions 

• criticizing  others’  contributions 
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Being  a good  listener  is  one  of  the  keys  to  effective  group  interaction.  For  some  tips 
on  listening,  read  “Listening:  Concentration  and  Active  Participation,”  which  begins 
on  page  263  in  Communicate ! Pay  particular  attention  to  “Troubleshooting: 
Overcoming  Barriers  to  Listening”  on  page  265. 


Take  some  time  to  reflect  on  your  past  experience  working  in  groups. 

• What  was  the  best  experience  you  ever  had? 

• What  made  it  so  positive? 

• What  was  your  worst  experience  working  in  a group? 

• What  made  it  so  negative? 


Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to  question 
5 of  Section  1 . 


In  this  lesson,  you  set  some  goals  for  yourself  for 
English  Language  Arts  20-2  and  you  looked  at 
some  strategies  for  working  effectively  in  a group. 
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Conclusion 


This  section  focused  on  introductions  and  setting  goals.  In  Lesson  1,  you  were 
introduced  to  the  format  of  the  course  and  the  materials  that  you  will  use  in  English 
Language  Arts  20-2.  In  Lesson  2,  you  had  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what  you  kno 
and  think  about  yourself  in  preparation  for  the  course.  You  also  considered  the  part  t 
audience  plays  in  your  communication  with  others.  In  Lesson  3,  you  set  some  goals  I 
enable  you  to  become  a more  confident  and  competent  user  of  English  language  arts 
As  well,  you  reviewed  skills  and  strategies  for  working  effectively  in  a group. 

Have  you  added  any  new  words  to  your  vocabulary  log?  Remember  you  will  be  aske( 
to  submit  a vocabulary  log  with  the  second  Assignment  Booklet  in  each  module. 

In  the  next  section,  you  will  explore  some  of  the  resources— other  than  your  course 
materials — that  you  can  use  to  help  you  achieve  your  goals  in  English  language  arts. 
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Often  when  English  language  arts  students  hear  the 
Word  resources,  they  immediately  think  of  research 
reports  and  reference  books.  While  it  is  true  that  there 
Is  a strong  connection,  research  reports  are  not  the  only 
Reason  for  using  resources;  nor  are  reference  books  the 
only  resources  available  to  you. 


How  do  you  learn  what  the  latest  movie  is  about,  or 
What  time  the  show  starts?  How  do  you  find  out  what 
road  to  take  to  get  to  your  cousin’s  out-of-town 
Wedding?  Where  do  you  go  to  discover  which  brand  of 
digital  camera  is  the  best?  Whether  you  check  the 
(entertainment  section  in  the  newspaper  for  the  movie 
[information,  consult  a road  map  or  ask  your  aunt  for 
Erections,  or  search  the  Internet  for  a consumer  report 
pn  digital  cameras,  you  are  using  resources. 


The  ability  to  locate  information  is  an  essential  skill. 

You  cannot  possibly  learn  everything  there  is  to  know, 
but  you  can  learn  how  to  access  the  information  that 
(you  need.  In  this  section,  you  will  explore  ways  you  can 
Use  a variety  of  resources  to  help  you  achieve  your 
goals  for  English  Language  Arts  20-2. 
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le-sm  7:  The  Library 


C\ 


online:  electronic 
data  on  a computer 
network  or  the 
Internet 


The  library  is  the  place  you  will  most  likely  head  to  when  you  are  called  upon  to 
investigate  a topic.  If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  facilities  and  services  available  to 
you  in  your  library  or  with  the  procedures  involved  in  retrieving  information  from  it, 
you  may  find  yourself  confused.  This  lesson  will  clear  up  the  confusion  by  helping 
you  find  information  in  a library. 

For  an  overview  of  library  resources,  read  the  introduction  to  “Using  the  Library”  as 
well  as  “Locating  Books”  on  page  163  in  Communicate!  Add  any  new  words  you 
encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 

Inside  the  Library 

Although  all  libraries  do  not  look  the  same,  they  share  some  basic  characteristics.  If 
you  understand  how  libraries  are  organized  and  what  information  is  available 
online,  you  will  be  able  to  access  information  in  any  library. 

When  you  visit  a library,  you  can  generally  expect  to  find  materials  organized  into 
several  sections: 

• the  fiction  section— often  further  subdivided  into  adult  fiction,  young  adult 
fiction,  and  children’s  books 

• the  non-fiction  section 

• the  periodical  section — containing  newspapers  and  magazines 

• the  reference  section— containing  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  other 
reference  books  and  items  that  usually  cannot  be  signed  out 
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Most  books  in  a library  are  kept  on 
open  bookshelves,  known  as  stacks. 

To  find  the  books  you  want,  you  will 
need  to  use  the  card  catalogue — an 
index  of  all  of  the  books  held  in  the 
library.  In  the  past,  the  card 
catalogue  consisted  of  paper  cards 
filed  alphabetically  in  long  drawers 
in  a series  of  special  filing  cabinets. 

Today,  however,  most  libraries  use 
computerized  systems  that  enable 
library  users  to  access  the 
information  in  the  card  catalogue 
from  computer  terminals.  Many  libraries  allow  you  to  search  their  card  catalogues 
via  the  Internet,  so  you  do  not  always  have  to  physically  go  to  the  library  to  find  out 
which  books  it  has. 


To  find  the  books  you  want,  you  need  to  understand  how  libraries  organize  their 
holdings.  Non-fiction  books  are  usually  shelved  separately  from  fiction  books.  Fiction 
books  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  author’s  last  name.  They  are 
generally  coded  with  F or  fic,  followed  by  the  first  letters  of  the  author’s  last  name. 
Fiction  for  young  adults  and  fiction  for  children  is  usually  separate  from  adult  fiction. 

Non-fiction  books  are  organized  on  the  shelves  according  to  subject  or  topic.  While 
fiction  books  are  easy  to  find  once  you  know  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  author’s 
name,  non-fiction  books  are  best  located  using  the  library’s  online  catalogue. 


! 
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If  you  have  never  used  the  card  catalogue 
before,  ask  the  librarian  to  show  you  how  to 
use  it.  You  will  soon  be  an  expert  in  locating 
the  materials  you  need. 
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There  are  two  systems  of  classification  commonly  used  by  libraries.  These  are  as 
follows: 


• the  Dewey  decimal  system 

• the  Library  of  Congress  system 


The  Dewey  Decimal  System 


Most  school  and  public  libraries  use  the  Dewey  decimal  system  to  organize  non-fiction 
materials.  The  Dewey  decimal  system  arranges  non-fiction  in  numerical  order, 
according  to  the  subject.  This  system  has  ten  main  divisions: 


000-099 

100-199 

200-299 

300-399 

400-499 

500-599 

600-699 

700-799 

800-899 

900-999 


General  Works  (including  reference  books) 

Philosophy  and  Related  Disciplines 

Religion  and  Mythology 

The  Social  Sciences 

Languages  and  Communication 

Pure  Sciences 

Technology 

Fine  Arts  and  Recreation 
Literature 

Geography,  Travel,  Biography,  and  History 


Each  of  these  classifications  has  many  subdivisions.  In  the  900s  category,  for 
example,  the  970-979  numbers  are  reserved  for  the  history  of  North  America. 
Canadian  history  is  classified  under  971.  A book  about  the  Riel  Rebellion,  for 
example,  would  be  assigned  a number  such  as  971.042.  If  you  were  looking  for  this 
book,  once  you  got  the  number  you  would  look  for  the  900s  section  of  the  library, 
then  the  970s,  and  finally  971. 

The  Library  of  Congress  System 

Another  system  of  organizing  fiction  and  non-fiction  materials  is  the  Library  of 
Congress  system,  which  uses  letters  followed  by  numerals  or  other  letters.  The 
Library  of  Congress  system  is  used  mainly  in  university  libraries.  Its  main  categories 
are  as  follows: 
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A.  General  Works 

B.  Philosophy,  Religion 

C.  History,  Auxiliary  Sciences 

D.  History  (except  American) 

E.  and  F.  American  History  (FC.  Canadian  History) 

G.  Geography,  Anthropology 

H.  Social  Sciences 

J.  Political  Science 

K.  Law 

L.  Education 

M.  Music 

N.  Fine  Arts 

P.  Language  and  Literature 
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Q.  Science 

R.  Medicine 

S.  Agriculture,  Husbandry 

T.  Technology 

U.  Military  Science 

V.  Naval  Science 

Z.  Bibliography,  Library  Science 


According  to  this  system,  a book  on  science  would  be  classified  under  Q.  The 
McGraw-Hill  Encyclopedia  of  Environmental  Science,  for  example,  is  classified  as 


QH 

5404 

.M3 


Similarly,  books  on  technology  are  classified  under  T.  For  example.  Drew  Langsner’s 
A Logbuilder’s  Handbook  is  classified  as 


TH 

4840 

.L36 


Getting  used  to  the  system  in  your  library  can  be  a challenge,  but  the  library 
catalogue  provides  you  with  plenty  of  guidance. 


Using  the  Online  Catalogue 


Library  online  catalogues  are  easy  to  use;  they’re 
designed  for  people  who  may  not  use  computers 
much.  You  just  answer  the  question  or  select  a choice 
that  appears  on  the  screen,  and  the  computer  will  lead 
you  to  your  information.  Of  course,  the  librarian  will  be 
happy  to  help  you  if  you  have  a problem. 


" 

How  do  you  use  the  online  catalogue?  It 
sounds  complicated  to  me. 
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The  online  catalogue  lists  materials  by  title,  author,  and  subject  or  keyword.  Generally, 
the  first  menu  you  will  see  on  the  computer  screen  looks  something  like  this: 


Welcome  to 


Library 


Select  an  index  search 
(§)' Title 
O Author 
O Keyword 

Enter  a word  or  phrase  | 

When  you're  ready  to  search,  press  enter  Enter 


Suppose  that  you  want  to  locate  a copy  of  the  book,  October  Sky.  To  find  this  book, 
search  the  online  catalogue  by  title,  entering  the  words  October  Sky  in  the  space 
provided.  In  fact,  this  book  is  listed  in  several  different  ways  in  the  online  catalogue: 

• by  its  title:  October  Sky:  A Memoir 

• by  its  author:  Hickam,  Homer  H.,  1943 

• by  its  subject  or  keyword:  Aerospace  engineer — United  States  biography 

After  you  select  a title  search  and  type  in  the  title  of  the  book,  the  computer  will 
show  you  an  entry  that  looks  similar  to  this: 


MMelcome  to 


October  Sky:  A Memoir  Hickam,  Homer  H.  629.109  Hie  c1998 


Search  Settings 


Show  Details 


When  you  double-click  on  the  entry,  you  will  get  even  more  information. 


yjelcome  to 


Library 


629. 1 09  October  Sky:  A Memoir 

▲ 

Hie  Hickam,  Homer  H. 

New  York:  Island  Books  © 1998 

428  p. 

Aerospace  engineer 

ISBN  0440235502 

▼ 

copyright  date:  the 

year  that  the  author 
or  publisher 
registered 
| ownership  of  the 
; material 


As  you  can  see,  the  online  catalogue  gives  you  a great  deal  of  information  about  the 
material  you  are  searching  for.  For  example,  you  see  the  publisher’s  name,  the 
copyright  date,  the  ISBN,  and  the  call  number.  The  call  number,  in  this  case 
629.109  Hie,  indicates  where  you  will  find  this  book  in  the  library. 

In  your  notebook,  respond  to  the  following  questions: 


I Copyright  law 
protects  work  from 
being  copied  and 
j sold  by  others. 

ISBN:  International 
| Standard  Book 
ji  Number;  an 
| international 
identification 
number  given  to 
; publications 

call  number:  a 

\ code  consisting  of 
numbers  and  letters 
ji  placed  on  library 
j materials  and  used 
f in  catalogues  to 
indicate  location 


1.  What  is  the  basic  difference  in  the  way  that  libraries  organize  fiction  and 
non-fiction  materials? 

2.  Describe  the  procedure  you  would  use  in  a library  to  find  a book  on  the 
Winter  Olympics. 

3.  Describe  the  procedure  you  would  use  in  a library  to  find  a novel  called 
Forbidden  City. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  95  in  the  Appendix. 


Mr.  Murray  is  right!  The  online 
library  catalogue  is  easy  to  use. 
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Reference  Resources 

As  well  as  fiction  and  non-fiction  materials,  every  library  has  a reference  section. 

This  part  of  the  library  contains  a variety  of  materials  useful  to  anyone  searching  for 
information.  Following  are  some  items  that  you  will  likely  find  in  the  reference 
section  of  your  library: 

• Encyclopedias:  You  may  find  several  different  sets  of  encyclopedias.  Some  are 
comprehensive,  for  example.  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  while  others  are 
devoted  to  a particular  subject.  An  example  is  The  Encyclopedia  of  Animal  Life. 
Always  check  the  date  of  publication  of  an  encyclopedia  to  know  how  current 
it  is.  Do  not  forget  that  some  encyclopedias  are  also  published  on  CD-ROM  or 
on  the  Internet. 

• Dictionaries:  Most  libraries  have 
lots  of  dictionaries,  including 
many  specialized  ones.  For 
example,  biographical  dictionaries 
give  brief  descriptions  of  the  lives 
of  famous  people.  Bilingual 
dictionaries  translate  languages, 
such  as  English  and  French  or 
English  and  Vietnamese. 

Dictionaries  of  quotations  help 
you  locate  the  source  of  a famous 
expression  or  saying.  Keep  in 
mind  that  not  all  types  of 
dictionaries  will  be  found  in  the 
reference  section.  Many 
dictionaries  can  also  be  found  on 
the  Internet. 

• Phone  books  and  books  containing  postal  codes:  Many  libraries  stock  phone 
books  for  every  community  in  the  province  and  for  the  main  cities  in  a country. 
You  can  also  use  online  phone  directories  to  help  you  find  phone  numbers  in 
other  areas.  Postal  code  directories  assist  you  in  locating  postal  codes 
throughout  Canada. 

• Directories  and  calendars:  These  references  list  organizations  that  provide 
various  products  and  services.  Universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools 
publish  calendars  each  year  that  describe  their  programs  and  courses. 

• Atlases  and  gazetteers:  You  will  find  more  than  maps  in  these  reference  books. 
Most  atlases  include  a variety  of  geographical  information.  Some  focus  on 
particular  countries,  regions,  or  topics.  As  well,  historical  atlases  can  help  you 
understand  past  events,  such  as  battles  or  the  boundaries  of  nations.  Gazetteers 
list  the  names  of  places  and  give  their  locations. 


• Yearbooks  and  almanacs:  Usually  published  every  year,  these  reference  books 
contain  current  information  and  statistics.  Some  yearbooks  focus  on  a 
particular  country,  while  others  offer  information  about  every  country  in  the 
world.  When  you  need  factual  information  about  population,  trade,  sports, 
taxes,  government,  weather,  or  dozens  of  other  subjects,  you  can  consult  a 
yearbook  or  an  almanac. 

• Bibliographies:  This  type  of  reference  book  lists  available  materials  on  a 
particular  topic;  for  example,  one  bibliography  lists  all  books  currently  in  print. 

• Vertical  file:  A vertical  file  contains  pamphlets,  brochures,  news  clippings,  and 
photographs.  Organized  alphabetically  by  subject,  the  vertical  file  is  usually 
kept  in  filing  cabinets. 

• Microfiche:  Microfiche  is  also  known  as  microfilm — pieces  of  film  that  contain 
reduced  images  of  newspaper  and  magazine  pages.  On  microfiche,  a library  can 
keep  copies  of  hundreds  of  newspapers  without  taking  up  a huge  amount  of 
shelf  space.  Special  equipment  is  used  to  enlarge  the  microfiche  so  that  you 
can  easily  read  the  material.  This  type  of  information  is  also  now  being  stored 
on  CD-ROMS. 


It  should  be  noted  that  most  reference 
materials  are  available  on  the  Internet. 


For  more  about  items  you  may  find  in  the  reference  section  of  your  library,  read 
“Reference  Resources”  on  pages  163  to  165  in  Communicate! 

4.  Do  question  2 under  the  heading  “Apply  It!”  on  page  165  in  Communicate! 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  96  in  the  Appendix. 


Periodicals 


Much  of  the  current  information  in  a library  is  not  found  in  books;  it  is  located  in 
periodicals,  such  as  magazines  and  newspapers,  which  are  published  at  regular 
intervals.  Think  of  how  rapidly  computer  technology  changes  or  how  suddenly 
political  situations  shift.  Information  on  some  topics  goes  out  of  date  very  quickly. 
Because  periodicals  are  published  every  day,  week,  month,  or  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  they  usually  contain  the  most  recent  information.  Libraries  subscribe  to  a wide 
variety  of  periodicals,  which  are  usually  kept  in  a specific  area  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  by  their  titles. 
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periodical  index: 

a catalogue  of 
articles,  classifying 
each  article  by  its 
subject,  title,  and 
author 


For  an  overview  of  periodicals,  read  “Magazines  and  Newspapers”  on  page  165  in 
Communicate! 


Periodical  Indexes 

You  can  imagine  how  frustrating  and  time-consuming  it  would  be  to  search  through 
all  the  magazines  in  a library  to  find  information  on  a particular  topic.  Fortunately, 
periodicals  are  indexed,  like  information  in  an  encyclopedia  is.  Assume,  for  example, 
that  your  topic  is  elephants  and  you  are  particularly  interested  in  the  issue  of 
poaching.  You  look  up  the  word  elephants  in  a periodical  index.  You  may  see 
several  subheadings,  such  as  Elephants — hunting  and  Elephants — Thailand.  You  may 
come  to  an  entry  that  looks  like  this: 

title  of  article  author  name  of  periodical 

\ I I 

"Elephant  Reprieve."  Stefan  Lougren.  National  Geographic 
Sept  2000  v . 17  il  p.26. 

i \ \ X 

date  of  publication  volume  has  illustrations  page  where  found 


Most  libraries  now  have  an  online  periodical  index.  Instead  of  looking  in  a book,  you 
search  for  an  article  in  a computer  index.  Depending  on  the  library,  you  may  be  able 
to  access  articles  directly  online;  you  may  be  able  to  request  the  article  online;  or 
you  may  have  to  make  your  request  at  the  library’s  circulation  desk  by  filling  out  a 
slip  indicating  the  precise  issue  of  the  magazine  you  would  like  to  see.  In  some 
libraries,  you  can  simply  go  straight  to  the  stacks  and  locate  the  article  yourself.  Note 
that  some  libraries  do  not  allow  periodicals  to  be  taken  out  of  the  building.  Ask  your 
librarian  about  the  policies  at  your  library. 


5.  Here  is  another  example  of  an  entry  in  a periodical  index: 


"Not-So-Easy  Money"  by  Raizel  Robin;  Canadian  Business , 
29  October  2001,  vol . 74,  issue  20,  p.  52,  3p,  1 bw 


i archives:  back 
l issues  of 
j newspapers  and 
I magazines  stored 
| and  available 
online 


a.  What  is  the  title  of  the  article? 

b.  What  is  the  author’s  surname? 

c.  What  is  the  name  of  the  periodical? 

d.  When  was  this  article  published? 

e.  How  long  is  this  article? 

f.  Does  it  have  illustrations?  How 
many?  Are  they  in  colour  or  black 
and  white? 


f DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Most  major  newspapers  and  many 
magazines  offer  an  online  version 
of  their  publication.  Readers  can 
quickly  access  the  stories  that  they 
are  most  interested  in,  and  they 
can  even  print  off  articles.  Besides 
providing  up-to-date  news,  many 
online  newspapers  and  magazines 
provide  archives  that  are 
^searchable. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  96  in  the  Appendix. 


Special  Library  Resources 

Libraries  have  many  other  resources  besides  books  and  periodicals.  To  find  out  about 
the  special  resources  that  may  be  available  at  your  library,  read  “Special  Library 
Resources”  on  page  166  in  Communicate ! 

If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  take  a virtual  tour  of  one  of  the  following  libraries 
to  find  out  the  kinds  of  resources  that  it  offers: 


• the  University  of  Lethbridge 

http://home.uleth.ca/lib/virtour/tourindex.shtml 

• Keyano  College,  Fort  McMurray 

http://www.keyano.ca/library/librarytour/index.htm 

• the  National  Library  of  Canada,  Ottawa 

www.nlc-bnc.ca/index-e.html 


Go  to  page  9 of  Assignment  Booklet  1A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 of  Section  2. 
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In  this  lesson,  you  have  discovered  the  kinds  of 
resources  that  you  can  expect  to  find  in  your 
library.  You  have  learned  how  library  material  is 
organized,  and  you  have  gained  some  expertise  in 
locating  materials  using  online  catalogues.  In  the 
next  lesson,  you  will  go  outside  the  library  to  learn 
about  other  ways  of  obtaining  information. 


Ie$m2:  Resources  Outside  the  Library 


Mr.  Murray:  Can  you  think  of  any  resources  available  outside  the  library  that  are 
valuable  sources  of  information? 

Naseem:  The  Internet. 


Eric:  Yeah,  I probably  use  the  Internet  as  much  as  I use  the  library. 

Mr.  Murray:  The  Internet  is  a great  source  of  information,  and  it  is  very  convenient. 
Have  you  ever  considered  people  in  your  community  as  sources  of  information? 


primary  source:  an 

original  source  of 
information;  a 
person  who  has 
direct  knowledge  of 
an  event  or  an 
experience 

secondary  sources: 

people, 

organizations,  and 
publications  that 
have  obtained 
information  from  a 
primary  source  (and 
sometimes  from 
other  secondary 
sources) 


Zoe:  I’ve  used  people  in  my  own  family  as  resources.  My  grandpa  is  a World  War  II 
veteran.  He  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Once  when  I worked  on  a Social 
Studies  project  on  World  War  II,  he  gave  me  lots  of  information. 

Mr.  Murray:  Excellent.  In  that  case  your  grandfather  was  a primary  source  of 

information.  Primary  sources  can  be  very  helpful  as  sources  of  information.  Most 
of  the  time,  though,  your  information  will  come  from  secondary  sources. 

Lee:  Before  we  went  to  the  Yukon,  I wrote  to  the  Yukon  Department  of  Tourism  for 
information  on  what  to  see  and  do. 

Mr.  Murray:  That’s  another  good  example  of  using  a resource  outside  the  library. 
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To  learn  about  these  kinds  of  resources  and  others,  read  “Sources  Outside  the  Library” 
on  pages  167  to  169  in  Communicate! 

1.  For  each  of  the  following  questions,  give  one  example  of  a resource  outside  the 
library  where  you  might  go  for  the  information. 

a.  Who  won  the  Stanley  Cup  in  1990? 

b.  Does  my  cat  have  to  be  licensed? 

c.  Where  do  I go  to  get  a passport? 

d.  Will  the  Western  Rodeo  Finals  be  televised? 

e.  Where  can  I find  more  information  about  the  work  that  a legal  assistant  does? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  97  in  the  Appendix. 


Interviews 


Do  you  ever  listen  to  interviews  on  the 
radio?  Or  do  you  like  to  watch  talk-show 


hosts  interview  guests? 


Interviews  are  a part  of  many  radio  and  television  programs.  Sportscasts  often 
feature  interviews  with  star  athletes.  Newscasts,  too,  use  interviews.  Television 
shows  like  Fifth  Estate  and  Oprah  are  built  around  interviews.  Not  only  are 
interviews  entertaining,  they  are  an  important  source  of  information.  Of  course,  not 
all  interviews  take  place  on  radio  or  television,  and  not  all  interviews  are  formal. 

An  interview  is  really  only  a series  of  questions  aimed  at  gaining  information.  Every 
time  you  ask  someone  to  share  his  or  her  ideas,  expertise,  or  feelings,  you  are 
conducting  an  informal  interview. 


Compare  a radio  or  television  interview  on  a news  program  to  an  interview 
on  an  entertainment  program.  Are  the  interviews  basically  the  same?  How  do 
they  differ? 


credible:  believable 


A formal  interview  differs  from  an  informal  one  in  several  ways.  Following  are  some 
characteristics  of  a formal  interview.  Compare  them  with  the  plan  for  interviewing 
people  in  your  community  on  page  168  in  Communicate! 

• The  reason  for  the  interview  must  be  clear. 

• The  person  being  interviewed  usually  has  expertise  or  is  a credible  source. 

• The  person  who  conducts  the  interview  does  research  in  advance  in  order  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  topic  being  discussed. 

• The  interview  is  usually  taped  so  that  the  words  are  accurately  recorded.  As  well, 
the  person  conducting  the  interview  usually  takes  notes. 

Whether  an  interview  is  formal  or  informal,  and  whether  you  listen  to,  view,  or 
conduct  an  interview,  you  need  to  ask,  “Does  the  person  being  interviewed  have  the 
appropriate  knowledge,  experience,  and  qualifications  to  be  credible  on  this  subject?” 

Formal  interviews  may  also  be  in  print  format.  Read  the  interview  with  Rick  Hansen 
by  Cam  Tait  on  pages  101  to  104  in  Between  the  Lines  11  for  an  example  of  an  interview 
in  print. 

2.  Use  the  selection  “Rick  Hansen:  Still  in  Motion”  to  answer  the  following: 

a.  Who  was  being  interviewed  (the  interviewee)? 

b.  Who  was  conducting  the  interview  (the  interviewer)? 

c.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  interview? 


d.  Was  the  interviewee  a credible  source  of 
information?  Why  or  why  not? 

e.  Did  the  interviewer  ask  appropriate  and 
thought-provoking  questions? 

f.  What  was  the  tone  of  the  interview?  Was  it 
polite?  friendly?  hostile? 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Cam  Tait  is  a journalist. 
During  his  22-year  career 
with  The  Edmonton  Journal, 
he  has  worked  as  a sports 
columnist,  news  reporter, 
and  features  writer. 


g.  What  did  you  learn  from  this  interview? 

3.  Use  a resource  other  than  the  library  to  learn  more  about  Cam  Tait. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  97  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  1 1 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 
questions  3 and  4 of  Section  2. 


Evaluating  Resources 


Much  of  the  information  you  seek  will  be  drawn  from  secondary  sources  because 
you  generally  will  not  have  access  to  primary  sources.  For  example,  you  likely  will 
not  be  able  to  talk  directly  to  scientists,  explorers,  political  leaders,  or  astronauts.  You 
probably  will  not  have  access  to  all  of  their  diaries,  journals,  logbooks,  computer 
records,  reports,  interviews,  or  other  texts  that  they  created  either.  These  texts  are 
also  primary  sources.  You  will  have  to  depend  on  reading— or  viewing  or  listening 
to — other  people’s  comments  or  reports  on  them.  Keep  in  mind  that  when  you  use 
secondary  sources,  the  information  that  you  are  obtaining  has  been  filtered  and 
possibly  even  slanted  by  the  source.  In  other  words,  the  author  has  made  choices 
about  what  to  include  and  exclude  and  how  to  use  the  information. 


4.  Suppose  that  you  read  an  article  in  a magazine  based  on  an  interview  with  a 
political  leader.  How  could  the  author  of  the  article  slant  the  information? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  97  in  the  Appendix. 


vested  interest: 

involvement  in 
something  that  is 
personally 
advantageous 


Of  course,  primary  sources  cannot  always  be  trusted  to  supply  reliable  information 
any  more  than  secondary  sources.  A primary  source  can  also  have  a slant  or  bias  and 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  give  incomplete  or  incorrect  information.  Also,  a 
primary  source  can  have  a vested  interest  in  persuading  you  to  accept  or  believe  the 
information.  For  example,  the  source  might  benefit  personally  or  financially  in  some 
way  if  he  or  she  is  accepted  as  a credible  source  of  information. 

5.  In  each  of  the  following  situations,  a primary  source  provides  information. 

Explain  why  this  source  might  not  be  completely  reliable. 


a. 

b. 


c. 


a statement  made  by  an  army  general  during  a war 


published  research  results  on  the 
effects  of  a drug  by  a 
scientist  working  for 
the  pharmaceutical 
company  that 
created  the  drug 


a positive 
economic 


forecast  made  by  a 
financial  expert  who  sells 
stocks  and  mutual  funds 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  98  in  the  Appendix. 
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Whether  you  obtain  information  from  an  interview,  print  material,  or  the  Internet, 
you  need  to  assess  the  information  for  its  usefulness.  For  strategies  for  assessing 
reliability,  read  “Evaluating  Research  Information”  on  page  173  of  Communicate! 


In  this  lesson,  you  have  looked  at  using 
resources  other  than  the  library  for 
obtaining  information.  In  the  next  lesson, 
you  will  explore  one  of  these  resources — 
the  Internet — in  greater  depth. 


Iexm3:  Using  the  Internet 


One  of  the  most  useful  information  resources  that  can  be  found  both  inside  and 
outside  the  library  is  the  Internet.  By  now  you  are  probably  well  aware  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  information  that  is  available  through  the  Internet,  but  what 
actually  is  the  Internet? 

The  Internet  is  an  electronic  network  connecting  computers  all  over  the  world.  This 
network  can  provide  you  with  incredible  amounts  of  information  including  print, 
pictures,  charts,  maps,  or  tables  that  you  can  refer  to  for  your  assignments,  or  for 
your  own  interests.  The  challenge  is  finding  the  specific  piece  of  information  that 
you  need. 

The  World  Wide  Web  (www)  is  one  way  of  looking  for  information  on  the  Internet. 
The  Web,  as  it  is  often  referred  to,  is  a network  of  websites  on  the  Internet.  A 
website  is  a set  of  interconnected  files  (known  as  web  pages)  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  that  provide  information  about  a particular  subject. 
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If  you  find  a site 
you  would  like  to 
revisit,  bookmark  it 
so  you  can  easily 
return  by  clicking 
on  the  bookmark. 


To  access  the  Web,  you  need  a web  browser— a computer  software  program  that 
retrieves  information  from  websites.  The  most  common  web  browsers  are  Netscape 
Communicator  and  Microsoft  Internet  Explorer.  Every  website  has  its  own  address, 
called  its  URL  (Uniform  Resource  Locator).  For  example,  the  URL  for  the  website  “A 
Guide  to  Getting  Started  on  the  Internet”  is  as  follows: 

http://www.imagescape.com/helpweb/guide.html 

This  URL  will  take  you  to  the  home  page  of  a site  called  “The  Help  Web:  A Guide  to 
Getting  Started  on  the  Internet.”  As  the  title  suggests,  this  site  is  intended  to  help 
those  who  are  just  beginning  to  use  the  Internet. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

People  often  use  the  terms  Internet  and  World  Wide  Web  interchangeably, 
but  they  are  not  the  same.  The  Web  is  a component  of  the  Internet.  It  had 
its  beginning  in  the  late  1980s  when  Dr.  Berners-Lee,  a physicist,  wrote  a 
computer  program  for  his  own  use.  His  program  made  it  possible  to  link 
together  pages  within  his  computer  using  keywords.  This  led  to  being  able 
to  link  documents  in  different  computers  as  long  as  they  were  connected 
to  the  Internet.  The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history! 


Here  are  some  other  examples  of  URLs  for  websites  that  you  may  find  useful: 

• Alberta  Learning 

http://www.learning.gov.ab.ca/ 

• the  Government  of  Canada’s  website  of  educational  resources 

http://www.schoolnet.ca 

• the  Government  of  Alberta 

http://www.gov.ab.ca/home/ 

• Statistics  Canada  Learning  Resources 

http://www.statcan.ca/english/edu/index.htm 

• Libraries:  All  You  Need  to  Know 

http://www.visityourlibrary.net 

• the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 

http://www.cbc.ca 

If  you  know  the  address,  or  URL,  of  the  website  you  want,  all  you  need  to  do  is  type 
it  in  the  designated  space  on  your  web  browser,  which  will  then  connect  you  to  the 
website.  Be  aware,  though,  that  website  addresses  are  subject  to  change. 

How  do  you  access  the  World  Wide  Web  if  you  do  not  have  a URL?  You  use  search 
engines  and  search  directories. 
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Search  Engines  and  Search  Directories 


Finding  resources  on  the  Internet 
can  be  time-consuming  because 
there  are  millions  of  documents  on 
it.  Some  will  be  useful  to  you, 
while  others  will  not.  Search 
engines  and  directories  are  online 
tools  that  can  help  you  find  the 
information  that  you  want. 

Try  this  experiment.  Take  a large 
bowl  of  Styrofoam  packing 
material,  a silver  paper  clip,  a 
coloured  paper  clip,  and  a magnet. 

Bury  the  two  paper  clips  in  the 
bowl  of  packing  material.  Find  the 
coloured  paper  clip  by  digging  through  the  material  in  the  bowl.  Return  it  to  the 
bowl.  Now  use  the  magnet  to  find  the  coloured  paper  clip  again. 

What  happened  when  you  used  the  magnet?  No  doubt,  you  “found”  both  paper  clips 
right  away.  (Remember,  though,  that  you  only  wanted  to  find  the  coloured  paper 
clip.)  Now  think  of  the  bowl  of  material  as  the  World  Wide  Web  and  the  magnet  as  a 
search  engine  or  directory.  Just  as  the  magnet  helped  you  find  the  paper  clip  more 
quickly,  so  can  search  engines  and  directories  help  you  locate  the  information  you 
want  more  readily.  Keep  in  mind,  they  sometimes  find  more  information  than  you 
asked  for  or  you  could  ever  use. 

Search  Directories 

Directories  are  collections  of  resources  organized  into  categories.  Some  directories 
focus  on  one  subject  area  while  others  may  collect  and  organize  resources  in  a 
number  of  areas.  Examples  of  search  directories  include  the  following: 

• Yahoo! 

http://www.yahoo.com/ 

• Yahoo!  Canada 

http://ca.yahoo.com/ 

• Yahooligans! 

http://www.yahooligans.com/ 

• WWW  Virtual  Library 

http://vlib.org/Overview.html 
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Directories  are  useful  when  you  have  only  a general  idea  of  what  you  are  looking  for. 
When  you  use  a directory,  you  are  guaranteed  to  find  many  websites  with 
information  in  the  subject  area  you  are  researching.  These  sites  will  in  turn  contain 
links  to  other  sites  specializing  in  this  area. 

1.  Access  the  site  for  Yahooligans!  and  click  on  “Around  the  World.” 

a.  What  do  you  find? 

b.  Type  in  the  name  of  a country  of  your  choice  in  the  search  box.  What 
happens? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  98  in  the  Appendix. 

Search  Engines 

Search  engines  are  programs  that  search  through  the  Web  to  find  the  information 
you  need.  Use  a search  engine  when  you  want  to  find  a website  on  a specific  topic  or 
to  answer  a question.  Following  are  examples  of  search  engines: 


• Google 

http://www.google.ca 

• AllTheWeb 

http://www.alltheweb.com 


AltaVista 

http : // w w w.  altavista . com/ 


When  you  use  a search  engine,  you  instruct  it  to  look  for  one  or  more  terms  or 
phrases.  These  are  called  keywords.  The  search  engine  looks  through  millions  of 
websites  for  these  keywords. 


Before  you  begin  a keyword  search,  take  a 
few  minutes  to  examine  the  search 
instructions  that  are  given  to  you  by  the 
search  engine.  Reading  them  first  will  save 
you  time  and  reduce  frustration. 


Most  search  engines  offer  an  advanced  search  option,  which  gives  instructions  on 
how  to  limit  your  topic.  These  instructions  will  reduce  the  time  you  spend  searching 
for  information  and  help  improve  the  results  of  your  search. 

2.  Use  a search  engine  to  find  out  what  the  Giller  Prize  is. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  98  in  the  Appendix. 
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Information  retrieval  using  search  engines  and  directories  is  not  the  only  way  to 
access  resources  on  the  Internet.  To  find  out  what  else  is  available,  read  “Computer 
Networks”  on  pages  167  to  168  of  Communicate! 


Zoe:  I spend  quite  a bit  of  time  surfing  the  Internet.  I’ve  found  some  really 
interesting  and  useful  websites. 

Mei-Ly:  Not  all  websites  are  good  though.  The  Web  is  like  a big  city— it  has 
everything,  and  you  have  to  watch  where  you’re  going.  Some  sites  promote 
hatred  and  racism;  others  are  pornographic. 

Mrs.  Jensen:  That’s  right.  And  others  present  incomplete,  slanted,  or  unreliable 
information. 

Eric:  Another  thing  to  watch  for  is  advertising  and  promotions.  Many  websites  are 
businesses  trying  to  sell  you  something. 

Mrs.  Jensen:  Good  point!  Always  be  careful  about  providing  personal  information, 
such  as  your  phone  number,  mailing  address,  e-mail  address,  or  credit  card 
number. 


Evaluating  Websites 


Keep  in  mind  that  not  all  websites  have  reliable  information.  It  is  essential  to  use 
your  critical  reading  and  viewing  skills  as  you  check  out  websites. 

Listen  to  the  discussion  about  the  difficulty  of  finding  reliable  websites  in  the 
segment  titled  “Research  and  Websites”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-2 
Audio  CD.  Then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

3.  What  are  some  questions  you  can  ask  yourself  on  order  to  determine  if  the 

information  on  a website  is  reliable?  Before  you  respond,  you  may  find  it  helpful 
to  review  “Evaluating  Research  Information”  on  page  173  of  Communicate! 
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4.  Suppose  someone  informed  you  that  72  percent  of  Canadians  supported 
economic  union  with  the  United  States.  Suggest  three  or  four  questions  that 
you  should  ask  about  this  information  before  accepting  it  as  true. 

5.  You  are  probably  familiar  with  Statistics  Canada,  a national  organization 
legislated  by  the  Government  of  Canada  to  gather  statistical  data  on  a wide 
variety  of  Canadian  issues.  Chances  aje  you  have  used  information  from 
Statistics  Canada  in  research  projects  for  social  studies  courses. 

a.  Think  about  the  information  gathered  by  organizations  like  Statistics  Canada. 
What  methods  do  you  think  they  use  to  gather  information?  If  you  are  not 
sure,  suggest  methods  that  you  think  would  work. 

b.  StatsCan  (as  Statistics  Canada  is  often  called)  is  a much  more  reliable  source 
of  information  than  many  others.  Still,  you  should  be  careful  about  even  this 
type  of  statistical  information.  Why  is  this  true? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  99  in  the  Appendix. 

"Web  Safety:  Information  for  Parents  and  Kids" 

Closely  connected  to  evaluating  websites  for  reliability  is  Web  safety. 

6.  With  a partner  or  small  group,  discuss  what  your  responses  would  be  in  the 
following  situations: 

a.  a website  asks  you  for  personal  information  such  as  your  gender,  age, 
address,  or  phone  number 

b.  a stranger  in  a chat  room  asks  you  to  meet  him  or  her  in  a mall 


c.  you  receive  an  e-mail  titled  “Become  a Millionaire 
Overnight!” 


d.  your  little  brother  or  sister,  while  researching  for  a 
school  assignment,  inadvertently  accesses  a 
restricted  adult  site 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  99  in  the  Appendix. 

You  are  about  to  read  a selection  that  comes  from  a website  set  up  by  the  RCMP  to 
promote  awareness  in  parents  and  young  people  about  the  risks  in  using  the 
Internet  to  talk  to  strangers.  Read  “Web  Safety:  Information  for  Parents  and  Kids”  on 
pages  194  and  195  in  Between  the  Lines  11.  As  you  read,  note  the  key  points  made 
about  Web  safety. 
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If  you  wish  to  read  the  article  “Web  Safety:  Information  for  Parents  and  Kids”  online, 
go  to  the  following  URL: 


http://www.rcmp-grc.gc.ca/ 

Then  click  on  the  following  buttons: 

• English 

• A-Z  Index 

• Y (for  Youth) 

• Web  Safety 

7.  a.  Do  you  think  the  concerns  expressed  in  the  article  are  valid? 
b.  Is  the  advice  useful?  If  so,  for  whom  and  why? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  99  in  the  Appendix. 


(Journal Entry,  1/E 

View  the  following  websites.  Decide  which  one  you  think  is  most  effective  in 
promoting  Web  safety.  Then  write  a recommendation  to  parents  explaining 
why  this  site  would  be  useful. 

• http://www.safekids.com 

• http://www.yahooligans.com/parents/ 

• http://www.webwisekids.com/ 


Go  to  page  13  of  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  respond  to 
question  5 of  Section  2. 


In  this  lesson,  you  have  looked  at  yet  another 
resource  that  you  can  use  for  gathering 
information — the  Internet.  While  the  Internet  is  a 
useful  and  convenient  resource,  you  need  to  use 
your  critical  reading  and  viewing  skills  to  evaluate 
the  reliability  of  the  information  you  find  there. 
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Knowing  where  to  look  for  information  is  a valuable  skill  for  any  individual.  This 
section  has  provided  you  with  an  overview  of  some  of  the  resources  that  are 
available  to  you.  You  explored  a variety  of  ways  to  gather  information,  whether  it  is 
for  an  English  language  arts  assignment  or  for  your  personal  knowledge  and  interest. 

You  began  by  visiting  the  library  where  you  discovered  that  there  is  a wide  range  of 
resources  and  services  available.  You  looked  at  how  libraries  are  organized  and 
learned  about  locating  materials  using  an  online  catalogue.  Next,  you  explored 
resources  outside  the  library.  These  included  people  in  your  family  and  community, 
radio  and  television,  government  departments,  and  community  agencies.  The  last 
lesson  in  this  section  dealt  with  using  the  Internet  to  gather  information.  You 
examined  tools  that  will  help  you  find  the  specific  piece  of  information  that  you  are 
looking  for  on  the  Internet.  As  well,  you  gained  some  expertise  in  evaluating 
websites  for  reliability  and  safety. 

Regardless  of  the  resources  you  use,  you  must  evaluate  the  information  you  gather  to 
determine  its  reliability.  Learning  to  do  this  will  support  and  strengthen  your  skills  in 
English  language  arts. 
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Section  3 


Writing  and  Reading 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  writing  process?  Do  you 
know  that  many  researchers  and  writers  have  tried  to 
describe  it,  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  come  up  with 
an  explanation  that  applies  to  all  writers?  Would  you  be 
able  to  describe  your  own  personal  writing  process? 

What  about  reading?  Have  you  ever  thought  about 
reading  as  a process?  Where  do  you  fit  into  the  reading 
process?  Does  your  personal  response  to  what  you  read 
actually  matter? 

You  will  discover  the  answers  to  these  questions  in  this 
section.  By  examining  the  writing  process — your  own 
and  others’ — you  can  improve  your  writing.  You  will 
take  a brief  look  at  what  makes  writing  good.  Since  you 
will  probably  do  a great  deal  of  writing  in  your  life, 
it  is  important  that  you  have  an  understanding  of  the 
qualities  of  good  writing.  To  help  you  improve  your 
writing  skills,  you  will  review  some  matters  of 
correctness.  You  will  also  look  at  the  process  you  use 
to  read  something.  By  examining  your  reading  process, 
you  can  learn  to  become  a better  reader. 

When  you  have  completed  Section  3,  you  should  feel 
more  comfortable  about  your  writing  and  reading 
processes  and  be  ready  to  tackle  any  writing  and 
reading  that  you  will  do  in  English  Language  Arts  20-2! 
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lesson  1:  Your  Writing  Process 
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just  can’t  write  iirschool.  I prefer  to  work  on  my  writing 
alone  so  that  the  ideas  are  my  own.  But  sometimes  it’s 
nice  to  have  someone  to  help  me — like  when  I want  to 
try  out  something  I’ve  written  to  see  if  it  works. 


I like  being  able  to  talk  to  people  when  I write, 
j Discussing  what  I’m  writing  helps  me  to  write  better 
sentences  and  choose  better  words.  I get  ideas  and 
advice  about  what  to  write  next. 

V ________ 


I like  working  on  the  computer  because  the  printer 
makes  my  writing  look  like  “real”  writing.  I can  write 
better  stories  using  the  computer.  All  these  ideas  just 
come  to  me;  it’s  easier  to  type  things  when  they  pop 
into  my  head  than  to  write  them  on  paper,  because  I 
can  see  them  on  the  screen. 


(Joumatf i iF 

Write  about  your  own  writing  process.  If  you  have  difficulty  getting  started, 
you  might  consider  some  of  the  following  questions: 


• How  do  you  begin  writing?  Where  and  when  do  you  like  to  write? 

• Do  you  write  using  a computer?  special  pens,  pencils,  or  paper? 

• How  do  you  decide  what  to  write  about? 

• How  do  you  choose  the  form  you  use? 

• What  determines  your  audience? 

• What  process  or  steps  do  you  go  through  when  you  write? 

• What  kinds  of  revisions  do  you  make  to  your  writing? 

• For  you,  what  is  most  difficult  about  writing? 

• What  do  you  like  best  about  writing? 


Reflecting  on  your  own  writing  in  this  journal  entry  may  have  been  difficult  because 
you  have  probably  never  thought  about  how  people,  you  in  particular,  actually  go 
about  writing.  Becoming  aware  of  your  own  writing  process  will  help  you  improve 
your  writing. 
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There  is  no  single  writing  process  that  applies  to 
everyone  exactly.  Despite  the  differences,  however, 
there  are  definite  similarities  in  the  way  writers  write. 

Writing  is  complicated  and  scary  for  some  people;  but 
once  you  understand  a few  things  about  the  writing 
process,  you  will  feel  more  confident  about  writing. 


r 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


A 


Humans  have  been 
talking  for  well  over 
100  000  years,  but  they 
have  been  writing  for 
only  about  7000  years. 


Writing  is  not  magic,  as  some  people  believe;  but  rather  it  is  a complex  human 
activity.  There  is  a writing  process  that  each  writer  uses  in  his  or  her  individual  way, 
but  the  stages  are  common  to  all  writers,  amateur  and  professional  alike. 


Turn  to  page  55  in  Communicate ! for  an  overview  of  the  five  main  stages  in  the 
writing  process. 

1.  a.  Which  stages  of  the  writing  process,  as  laid  out  in  your  textbook,  are  part  of 
your  writing  process? 

b.  On  which  stage  do  you  spend  the  most  time  when  you  are  writing?  Why? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  100  in  the  Appendix. 


Prewriting 

You  know  you  have  to  write  something — anything!  You 
have  put  it  off  as  long  as  you  can.  You  have  stared  out 
the  window,  sharpened  all  the  pencils  on  your  desk, 
lined  them  up,  straightened  out  your  materials— 
anything  to  prevent  you  from  getting  started. 

Finally,  you  sit  down  at  your  desk  or  your  computer  to 
write.  There  it  is  . . . the  dreaded  blank  page!  You  do 
not  know  what  to  write;  or  if  you  do  know  what  to 
write,  you  do  not  know  how  to  begin. 


If  this  description  fits  you,  you  are  not  alone;  many  writers  feel  this  way.  You  may 
have  a feeling  of  confusion  and  disorder,  as  most  writers  do.  All  the  crazy  things  you 
do  during  this  phase  may  actually  be  part  of  your  prewriting  process.  You  are 
gathering  and  organizing  your  materials  and  ideas  for  the  writing  you  are  about  to 
do.  What  you  really  need  to  do  in  this  initial  stage  of  the  writing  process  is  just  to 
get  some  ideas  down  on  paper. 


Write  about  what  you  do  during  your  prewriting  stage  of  the  writing  process. 
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Prewriting  is  the  planning  and  information-gathering  stage  of  the  writing  process. 
At  the  prewriting  stage  you  will 

• find  and  limit  your  topic 

• identify  your  purpose  for  writing 

• identify  your  audience 

• choose  a writing  form 


Finding  and  Limiting  Your  Topic 


Read  “Find  and  Limit  Your  Topic”  on  pages  56  and  57  in  Communicate!  to  discover 
some  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  make  your  prewriting  go  more  smoothly. 


Mr.  Murray:  Which  prewriting  strategy  do  you  use? 

Naseem:  I find  clustering  works  the  best  for  me. 

Eric:  Is  clustering  the  same  as  webbing? 

Mr.  Murray:  Yes,  it  is.  Clustering — or  webbing — is  a very  effective  strategy  for 
prewriting.  You  can  use  clusters  to  discover  topics  within  a topic,  identify 
possible  relationships  between  subtopics,  limit  your  topic  by  focusing  on  only 
one  section  of  the  cluster,  or  create  an  outline  for  your  writing. 

Zoe:  I use  freewriting  to  help  me  get  started  writing. 

Mr.  Murray:  It  doesn’t  really  matter  which  strategy  you  use,  the  important  thing  is 
to  find  a strategy  that  works  for  you.  You  may  find  that  some  strategies  work 
better  for  a particular  kind  of  writing.  For  example,  clustering  may  work  better 
for  a research  report,  while  freewriting  or  journal  entries  may  get  you  going  on  a 
poem  or  short  story. 

2.  Use  one  of  the  strategies  you  have  just  learned  about  to  generate  writing  ideas  on 
the  topic  travel. 

3.  Do  question  2 under  the  heading  “Apply  It!”  on  page  57  of  Communicate ! 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  100  in  the  Appendix. 
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Identifying  Your  Purpose  and  Your  Audience 
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Before  you  begin  to  write,  you  must  consider  what  it  is  you  are  trying  to  achieve  and 
the  type  of  response  you  want  from  your  audience.  This  will  determine  the  form  that 
you  use.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  want  your  classmates  to  understand  the 
pain  of  defeat  in  competitive  swimming.  The  most  effective  way  to  communicate 
your  message  may  be  to  write  a short  story,  using  the  kind  of  language  that  high 
school  students  use.  Or,  perhaps  you  want  to  express  your  opposition  to  the  closing 
of  a local  teen  centre.  In  this  case,  you  might  choose  to  write  a formal,  well-reasoned 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  to  convince  the  public  that  such  a move  would 
have  negative  consequences. 

Read  “Define  Your  Purpose  and  Your  Audience”  on  pages  57  and  58  in 
Communicate!  to  learn  about  identifying  your  purpose,  identifying  your  audience, 
and  choosing  a form. 

Prewriting  is  important  for  every  kind  of  writing  you  do,  from  poetry  to  research 
reports.  It  is  an  important  part  of  the  writing  process.  Remember  the  purpose  of 
prewriting  is  to  establish  a flow  of  ideas  and  to  generate  possibilities.  Even  if  your 
teacher  assigns  you  a topic,  you  still  have  to  make  many  choices;  prewriting  can  help 
you  identify  the  options.  It  takes  time,  but  it  can  make  the  rest  of  your  writing  much 
easier. 

4.  Do  questions  1 and  2 under  the  heading  “Apply  It!”  on  page  58  of  Communicate! 

5.  Summarize  what  is  involved  in  the  prewriting  stage  of  the  writing  process. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  100  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  3. 
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Drafting 

At  the  drafting  stage,  you  take  your 
ideas  from  prewriting  and  turn  them 
into  a rough  draft.  Do  not  be  surprised 
if  what  you  write  triggers  new  ideas 
that  stimulate  further  writing.  At  this 
point  you  should  not  be  too  concerned 
about  spelling,  grammar,  and 
punctuation.  You  just  want  to  get  your 
thoughts  down  on  paper. 

There  are  two  steps  to  the  drafting 
stage  of  the  writing  process: 

• organizing  your  thoughts 

• writing  your  first  draft 

Organizing  Your  Thoughts 

Read  “Organize  Your  Thoughts”  on  pages  59  and  60  in  Communicate ! to  learn  about 
the  first  step  in  this  stage  of  the  writing  process.  Use  this  information  to  answer  the 
following  question. 

6.  The  chart  at  the  top  of  page  60  in  Communicate!  gives  you  some  examples  of 
types  of  writing  and  suggests  the  method  of  organization  best  suited  for  each 
one.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  Then  complete 
your  chart  by  identifying  another  type  of  writing  that  goes  well  with  each 
method  of  arrangement  listed.  An  example  has  been  done  to  get  you  started. 


Type  of  Writing 

Suggested  Arrangement 

diary 

by  time  (chronological) 

by  features 

from  most  important  to  least  important 
(or  the  other  way  around) 

by  location  or  place 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  101  in  the  Appendix. 


I always  have  trouble  making  an  outline.  I 
never  know  how  to  set  it  up.  It  seems  like  it 
takes  more  effort  to  prepare  an  outline  than 
it  does  just  to  write  the  report. 


It  may  very  well  take  you  longer  to  create  an 
outline.  But,  because  you’ve  taken  the  time  to 
organize  your  ideas  into  an  outline,  it  will  make 
your  writing  easier.  The  following  information  will 
help  you  in  preparing  outlines. 


Creating  an  Outline 

An  outline  is  a guide  that  is  intended  to  be  an  aid  in  organizing  your  writing.  It  is  not 
something  rigid,  but  rather,  it  is  a flexible  listing  of  your  ideas.  When  you  begin  the 
actual  writing  of  a composition,  you  may  find  that  you  cannot  follow  the  outline 
exactly.  Do  not  let  your  outline  hold  you  back  if  you  feel  the  need  to  change  things 
as  you  write. 

After  completing  the  outline,  use  it  to  assist  you  in  writing  the  composition. 

Although  an  outline  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  a rough  draft,  it  does  reduce  the 
possibility  of  making  unnecessary  errors  in  the  organization  of  ideas.  A good  outline 
will  also  speed  up  the  actual  writing  of  a composition. 

There  are  two  types  of  outlines:  the  topic  outline  and  the  sentence  outline. 

The  Topic  Outline 

Outlines  that  use  only  single  words  or  groups  of  words  are  topic  outlines.  Look  at  the 
following  outline  for  a paragraph.  Since  it  is  for  a paragraph,  this  outline  has  no  title 
and  only  one  main  idea. 


the  elephant’s  handy  trunk  } main  idea 


picks  up  food 
sprays  water 
carries  tree  trunks 
swats  insects 


ideas  you  wish  to  include 
in  the  paragraph 
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Most  topic  outlines  are  not  as  short  and  simple  as  the  preceding  example.  Examine 
the  following  topic  outline  to  see  how  an  outline  can  be  used  for  organizing  a longer 
piece  of  writing.  It  is  for  a composition  seven  paragraphs  long. 

The  Canada  Goose 

A.  Canada  Goose 

1 . what  it  is 

2.  its  familiar  qualities 

B.  Description 

1.  size 

2.  weight 

3.  length 

4.  colour 

5.  shape 

C.  Vegetarian  Diet 

1 . in  water 

2.  on  land 

D.  Nesting  Habits 

1 . material 

2.  location 

3.  eggs 


F.  Popularity  of  Canada  Goose 

1.  to  bird-watchers 

2.  as  emblem  of  Canada 


E.  Migratory  Habits 

1.  wing  development 

2.  how  often 

3.  how  far 


m 
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Now  here  is  the  report  that  was  formed  from  the  topic  outline  for  the  Canada  goose: 


The  Canada  Goose 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  Canada’s  waterfowl  is  the  Canada  goose.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  discordant  music  of  the  “honker.”  People  marvel  at  the 
V-shaped  formation  used  as  the  group  flies  southward  in  autumn.  The  size 
and  beauty  of  this  bird  make  it  popular  among  many  bird-watchers. 

The  goose  may  weigh  from  3 to  4.5  kilograms.  Its  length  varies  from  76  to  90 
centimetres.  The  general  colour  is  grey  or  brownish-grey  with  a black  tail  and 
neck.  Beneath  its  head  is  a white  V-shaped  marking.  The  underpart  of  the  body 
is  almost  white.  The  strong  bill  is  black,  as  are  its  large  webbed  feet. 

“Honkers”  are  almost  completely  vegetarian.  In  water,  they  find  seeds  and 
roots  of  aquatic  plants.  On  land,  they  feed  on  grain  obtained  in  the  stubble 
fields.  Often,  in  the  autumn,  huge  flocks  are  seen  feeding  near  a lake  edge  or  in 
the  grain  fields. 

The  Canada  goose  often  nests  within  the  Arctic  Circle  in  uninhabited  areas. 
The  nest  is  usually  made  on  the  ground  near  water.  It  is  made  of  soft  grasses 
and  is  lined  with  down.  Geese  have  occasionally  been  known  to  reline  an  old 
hawk’s  nest  on  the  ground,  but  such  departures  from  regular  behaviour  are 
rare.  From  four  to  eight  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  goslings  are  raised  in  these  far 
northern  areas. 

Shortly  after  the  young  are  hatched,  the  adult  birds  shed  their  wing  feathers  so 
their  power  of  flight  is  restricted.  By  late  fall  the  new  feathers  have  developed 
so  the  geese’s  wide,  strong  wings  are  ready  for  the  long  annual  migration  south. 
This  flight  of  thirteen  to  sixteen  thousand  kilometres  will  take  them  to  the 
Antarctic  region  for  the  summer  season  there.  Many  bird-watchers  await  the 
late  autumn  migration. 

The  Canada  goose  would  make  a good  emblem  for  Canada.  Jack  Miner,  a 
nationally  known  naturalist,  spoke  wisely  when  he  said,  “To  know  the  Canada 
goose  is  to  love  him  forever.” 


The  Sentence  Outline 


Another  type  of  organization  is  the  sentence  outline,  in  which  ideas  and  details  are 
written  in  sentences. 

A sentence  outline  takes  more  effort  than  a topic  outline,  because  it  requires  you  to 
think  through  your  ideas  thoroughly  and  put  them  into  specific,  detailed  statements. 
After  you  have  created  a sentence  outline,  however,  your  writing  will  be  easy. 

Study  the  following  sentence  outline: 


How  Do  Fish  Get  Their  Food? 

A.  Fish  have  several  characteristics  that  enable  them  to  gather  food. 

1.  Their  swimming  ability  helps. 

2.  They  have  highly  developed  senses. 

3.  Their  method  of  breathing  aids  them. 

B.  Fish  are  able  to  swim  quickly. 

1 . The  shape  of  their  bodies  enables  them  to  move  quickly  through  water. 

2.  The  fins  help  them  to  swim  rapidly. 

3.  The  need  to  escape  being  eaten  by  other  fish  has  pushed  them  to  swim 
quickly. 

C.  Some  of  their  senses  are  highly  developed. 

1.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  keen. 

2.  Some  fish,  such  as  catfish,  have  a delicate  sense  of  touch. 

3.  Most  fish  have  excellent  eyesight. 

4.  Although  their  sense  of  taste  is  poor,  they  have  many  sharp  teeth  that 
enable  them  to  hold  onto  their  food. 

D.  Their  method  of  breathing  helps  them  to  gather  food. 

1 . They  open  their  mouths  regularly  to  breathe. 

2.  The  water  passes  out  through  the  gills. 

3.  The  food  is  strained  out  of  the  water. 

E.  The  unique  characteristics  of  fish  enable  them  to  get  their  food  easily. 
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Following  is  the  report  that  was  written  from  this  sentence  outline.  Notice  how  each 
main  topic  from  the  sentence  outline  has  become  the  topic  sentence  (in  italics)  of 
each  paragraph.  The  supporting  statements  from  the  outline  are  now  supporting 
sentences  in  each  of  the  paragraphs.  The  general  topic  statement  has  become  the 
title  of  the  finished  composition. 


How  Do  Fish  Get  Their  Food? 

Fish  have  several  characteristics  that  enable  them  to  gather  food.  Their  swimming 
ability  helps.  They  have  highly  developed  senses.  Their  method  of  breathing 
also  aids  them. 

Fish  are  able  to  swim  quickly.  The  shape  of  their  bodies  enables  them  to  move 
quickly  through  water.  As  well,  their  fins  help  them  to  swim  rapidly.  The  need 
to  escape  being  eaten  by  other  fish  has  pushed  them  to  swim  quickly. 

Some  of  their  senses  are  highly  developed.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  keen.  Some 
fish,  such  as  catfish,  have  a delicate  sense  of  touch.  Most  fish  have  excellent 
eyesight.  Although  their  sense  of  taste  is  poor,  they  have  many  sharp  teeth  that 
enable  them  to  hold  onto  their  food. 

Their  method  of  breathing  helps  them  to  gather  food.  They  open  their  mouths 
regularly  to  breathe.  The  water  passes  out  through  the  gills  and  the  food  is 
strained  out  of  the  water. 

The  unique  characteristics  of  fish  enable  them  to  get  their  food  easily.  Without 
these  special  qualities,  fish  would  be  a lot  hungrier,  and  there  would  be  fewer 
fish  for  people  to  catch. 


For  some  writing  assignments,  you  may  be  asked  to  submit  a formal  outline  as  part 
of  your  work.  The  most  common  type  of  formal  outline  is  a topic  outline,  which  use 
a combination  of  numbers  and  letters  to  differentiate  main  topics  and  subtopics. 
Look  at  the  following  guidelines  for  a formal  outline. 

Guidelines  for  a Formal  Outline 

• Number  the  major  topics  I,  II,  III,  and  so  forth.  Number  the  subtopics  under 
each  major  topic  A,  B,  C,  and  so  forth.  Number  minor  topics  under  subtopics 
1,  2,  3,  and  so  forth.  Place  a period  after  each  topic  number  or  letter. 

• Never  write  a single  subtopic,  such  as  an  A without  a B or  a 1 without  a 2. 
When  there  is  material  only  for  one  subtopic,  include  the  information  in  the 
main  topic. 

• Indent  each  topic  further  to  the  right  than  the  main  topic  above  it. 

Look  on  page  176  in  Communicate!  for  an  example  of  this  method  of  outlining. 
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Writing  Your  First  Draft 


To  learn  about  the  second  step  in  the  drafting  stage 
of  the  writing  process,  read  “Write  a First  Draft”  on 
pages  61  to  64  in  Communicate!  Pay  special 
attention  to  “Troubleshooting:  What  to  Do  If  You 
Have  Writer’s  Block.” 

Some  writers  produce  a single  rough  draft  before 
writing  the  final  copy.  Others  may  produce  more 
than  one  rough  draft  before  being  satisfied  with  the 
structure  and  content  of  a piece  of  writing. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a first  draft  is  just 
that— a first  attempt  to  get  your  ideas  down. 
Reworking  and  polishing  your  writing  will  come 
later.  Here  are  some  guidelines  for  writing  a first 
draft: 


• Write  quickly.  Get  your  ideas  down  without  worrying  that  everything  is  perfect. 

• Do  not  stop  to  check  spelling  and  punctuation  rules.  That  can  be  done  later. 

• If  you  are  using  a pen,  rather  than  a computer,  write  on  every  other  line.  This 
will  leave  room  for  corrections.  Similarly,  leave  wide  margins. 

• Always  keep  your  audience  and  purpose  in  mind. 

• If  you  do  not  like  a word  or  sentence,  cross  it  out  and  rewrite  it.  Do  not  start 
over.  A first  draft  should  look  messy.  Use  arrows  to  tell  yourself  to  rearrange 
ideas  later,  and  make  margin  notes  as  reminders  of  needed  additions. 

• If  you  can,  use  a computer  to  write;  the  delete,  cut,  copy,  and  paste  features  of 
word-processing  programs  make  producing  a first  draft  much  easier.  Do  not, 
however,  forget  to  save  your  work  frequently. 

• If  you  get  stuck,  put  the  draft  aside  for  a while  and  go  back  to  the  prewriting 
stage  for  more  ideas. 

7.  Summarize  what  is  involved  in  the  drafting  stage  of  the  writing  process. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  101  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  2 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 
questions  2 and  3 of  Section  3. 


! Section  3:  Writing  and  Reading 
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Revising 


At  the  revising  stage  of  the  writing  process,  your  goal  is  to  refine  the  content  and 
organization  of  your  writing — making  the  connections  between  ideas  clearer, 
improving  wording,  adding  important  details,  and  deleting  irrelevant  ones.  It  is  a 
chance  to  rethink  and  reorganize.  Sometimes  you  may  need  to  deviate  a little  from 
your  initial  plan  and  change  the  order  of  some  of  your  sentences  or  paragraphs  to 
make  things  flow  more  smoothly  and  logically. 

For  helpful  strategies  to  use  when  revising,  read  pages  66  to  68  in  Communicate! 


When  all  of  the  ideas  in  a piece  of 
writing  are  clearly  connected  and  are 
joined  in  a logical  order,  your  writing 
will  have  coherence  and  unity. 


/ 


Transitions 


One  way  to  achieve  coherence  and  unity  in  your  writing  is  through  the  use  of 
transitions. 

Transitions,  or  transitional  expressions,  show  the  relationship  between  each  new 
idea  and  the  ideas  that  have  preceded  it.  In  revising  your  writing,  keep  in  mind  two 
kinds  of  transitions: 


r\ 


• transitions  from  sentence  to  sentence  within  a paragraph 

• transitions  from  paragraph  to  paragraph  within  a report  or  essay 

For  more  about  these  links,  read  “Transitions”  on  pages  76  and  77  of  Communicate : 


8. 


Do  questions  1 and  2 under  the  heading  “Apply  It!”  on  page  77  of  Communicate 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  101  in  the  Appendix. 


When  you  revise,  you  take  the  time  to  make  sure  that  your  writing  achieves  your 
purpose  and  meets  the  needs  of  your  audience.  Many  writers  revise  and  edit  their 
writing  at  the  same  time.  Others  prefer  to  deal  with  revising  and  editing  as  two 
separate  tasks. 


1 
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It’s  a good  idea  to  use  a checklist  to  help 
you  with  revising  your  writing.  Following  is 
an  example^ 


Revision  Checklist 


Word  Usage 

□ Have  I avoided  slang  and  colloquial  language  unless  there  is  a good  reason? 

□ Have  I avoided  unnecessary  repetition? 

□ Have  I replaced  common,  overused  words  with  fresh,  lively,  descriptive  words? 

□ Have  I eliminated  excessive  use  of  and,  so,  and  then? 

□ Have  I used  specific  words  rather  than  general  words  wherever  I can? 

Sentence  Structure 

□ Have  I broken  long  sentences  into  shorter,  easy-to-read  sentences? 

□ Have  I combined  short,  choppy  sentences  into  longer  sentences? 

□ Have  I used  a variety  of  sentence  lengths  for  interest? 

□ Have  I used  a variety  of  sentence  beginnings? 

Paragraph  Structure 

□ Have  I made  sure  each  paragraph  has  a topic  sentence? 

□ Have  I used  transitional  words  and  phrases  to  link  ideas? 

□ Have  I supported  my  topic  sentences  with  examples,  details,  or  reasons? 

□ Have  I ended  my  paragraphs  with  forceful,  effective  concluding  sentences? 

Composition  Structure 


□ Have  I begun  with  an  introductory  paragraph  identifying  my  topic? 

□ Have  I used  a different  paragraph  to  discuss  each  major  idea? 

□ Have  I ended  with  an  effective  closing  paragraph,  summing  up  my  ideas? 

□ Have  I used  specific  words  rather  than  general  words  wherever  I can? 


Editing 

When  you  edit,  you  concentrate  on  improving  the  grammar  and  correcting  errors  in 
spelling  and  punctuation.  At  this  stage  of  the  writing  process,  you  are  focusing  on 
matters  of  correctness.  A writer’s  handbook  and  a dictionary  are  useful  tools  at  this 
point. 

When  you  proofread  your  writing,  look  for  mistakes  that  you  might  have  made. 
Following  is  a quick  checklist  that  can  help  with  editing. 


Editing  Checklist 

□ Is  everything  spelled  correctly?  Have  I checked  every  word  I am  not  sure 
about  with  a spell  checker  or  the  dictionary? 

□ Is  my  punctuation  correct?  Have  I checked  everything  I should  in 
Communicate!  or  a writer’s  handbook? 

□ Have  I capitalized  everything  properly? 

□ Are  my  sentences  properly  constructed?  Have  I checked  for  the  following 
problems? 

• run-on  sentences 

• sentence  fragments 

• double  negatives 

• adjectives  used  where  adverbs  belong 

• misplaced  modifiers 

• subject- verb  agreement 

□ Do  all  my  sentences  make  sense?  Have  I accidentally  left  out  words? 

□ Are  my  verb  tenses  consistent? 


For  helpful  tips  on  editing,  read  pages  69  to  75  in  Communicate!  Pay  particular 
attention  to  the  general  rules  for  editing  style,  grammar,  and  usage  that  are  given  o 
page  75. 

Here  is  one  final  hint  for  successful  editing:  If  possible,  have  someone  else  proofre£ 
your  compositions  after  you  have  corrected  all  of  the  flaws  you  can  find.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  mistakes  a fresh  pair  of  eyes  can  spot. 
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Presenting 


Note: 

For  more 
information  on 
presenting  your 
work,  refer  to 
chapter  5 in 
Communicate! 


i 


i 
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The  final  stage  in  the  writing  process  is  presenting  your  work.  This  is  the  stage 
where  you  produce  your  polished  copy  and  share  it  with  readers.  It  is  time  to 
celebrate! 

Handwriting  Your  Polished  Copy 

If  you  are  writing  out  your  final  copy  by  hand,  follow  these  guidelines: 

• Be  sure  to  use  your  best  handwriting. 

• Use  a pen  with  blue  or  black  ink. 

• Double  space  unless  you  are  using  paper  with  widely  spaced  lines. 

• Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

• Make  corrections  neatly. 

• Indent  paragraphs  clearly. 

• Designate  headings  by  underlining.  Leave  a space  before  and  after  them. 

Using  a Computer  for  Your  Polished  Copy 

If  you  are  using  a computer,  follow  these  guidelines: 

• Arrange  your  text  neatly  on  the  page.  Leave  at  least  2.5  cm  margins  top  and 
bottom,  left  and  right. 

• Use  an  appropriate,  easy-to-read  font  and  type  size.  Times  Roman,  12  point  is 
generally  acceptable. 

• Designate  headings  with  a larger  font.  Leave  a space  before  and  after  them. 

• Double  space  your  text. 

• Indent  paragraphs  (usually  five  spaces)  or  skip  a line  between  paragraphs. 

• Check  your  printed  copy  to  be  sure  that  it  is  clean. 

9.  Complete  your  summary  of  the  writing  process  by  describing  the  following 
stages: 

a.  revising  b.  editing  c.  presenting 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  102  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 
question  4 of  Section  3, 


Section  3:  Writing  and  Reading 
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Port^oiio  ftm  iB 

Some  scholars  say  writing  was  invented  three  times — once  by  the  Sumerians, 
once  by  the  Chinese,  and  once  by  the  Mayans.  Do  some  research  to  learn 
about  these  writing  systems.  Find  out  what  is  unique  about  each  one.  Write  a 
report  on  your  findings. 


In  this  lesson,  you  have  reviewed  the  writing 
process.  You  examined  prewriting  and  drafting  in 
detail.  You  will  learn  more  about  revising,  editing, 
and  presenting  as  you  use  the  writing  process  in 
the  modules  that  follow. 


Usm2:  The  Qualities  of  Good  Writing 


You  may  know  good  writing  when  you  read  it,  but  how  do  you  know  if  it  is  good 
when  you  write  it? 


(Journai iH 

Use  the  following  sentence  starter  to  write  a paragraph:  “I  think  the  qualities 
of  good  writing  are  . . . ” 
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Although  different  types  of  writing  have 
different  qualities,  there  are  three  general 
characteristics  of  good  writing  that  apply  to  all 
writing. 


• Good  writing  is  interesting. 

• Good  writing  is  effective. 

• Good  writing  is  correct. 
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Interesting  Writing 


unique:  unusual  or 

interestingly 

original 


Mr.  Murray:  What  makes  writing  interesting? 

Mei-Ly:  I think  good  writing  has  a strong  voice  that  makes  it  sound  as  though  the 
writer  is  talking  to  you. 

Noah:  I think  creativity  is  important.  Good  writing  is  unique.  It  either  presents  new 
ideas  or  deals  with  old  ideas  in  an  unusual  way. 

Lee:  Don’t  forget  the  way  the  author  uses  words. 

Mr.  Murray:  That’s  right.  The  artistry  or  craft  of  the  writer  is  very  important  in 
creating  interesting  writing. 

Effective  Writing 


Mr.  Murray:  What  makes  writing  effective? 

Mei-Ly:  Good  writing  is  easy  to  read.  It’s  well  organized  and  it  doesn’t  confuse  you. 
Lee:  Yes,  it’s  smooth — it’s  easy  to  follow  the  ideas. 

Naseem:  Another  thing  that  makes  writing  effective  is  carefully  chosen  words  that 
make  you  understand  or  imagine  exactly  what  the  writer  has  in  mind. 


Eric:  Well-written  sentences  are  important,  too.  Good  writers  use  a variety  of 
sentences.  They’re  not  all  long  or  short,  and  they  don’t  all  start  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Murray:  Right!  Variety,  unity,  and  coherence  all  make  writing  effective. 

Correct  Writing 


Naseem:  Reading  something  that’s  filled  with  errors  is  tough.  It’s  like  working  your 
way  through  a coded  message.  You  have  to  decipher  it. 

Noah:  Sometimes  you  get  so  lost  in  trying  to  figure  it  out  that  you  can’t  even 
understand  what  it’s  saying. 

Zoe:  Yes,  it’s  a lot  easier  to  read  something  that  uses  correct  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  grammar. 

By  Grade  11,  it  is  expected  that  students  will  be  familiar  with  matters  of  correctness- 
matters  of  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling  and  capitalization.  As  pointed  out  in 
Section  1,  you  will  find  exercises  throughout  the  course  that  are  designed  to  help  yo 
overcome  problems  you  may  have  in  these  areas.  While  your  teacher  will  certainly 
identify  any  problem  spots  in  your  assignments,  you  should  be  on  the  lookout  for 
areas  of  weakness  in  your  own  work.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  your  teacher  for  help  in 
overcoming  these  problems. 


Matters  of  Correctness — A Short  Review 


Punctuation:  Clues  to  Meaning 

When  you  carry  on  a conversation  with  someone,  you 
do  not  just  use  words  to  make  yourself  understood.  You 
also  use  your  voice  and  your  body  to  give  your  listener 
clues  to  what  you  mean.  For  example,  your  voice  can 
show  the  excitement,  anger,  or  sadness  behind  your 
words  and  you  can  shrug  your  shoulders,  raise  your 
eyebrows,  wave  your  hands,  or  nod  your  head  to  add 
emphasis  to  what  you  are  saying. 

How  do  you  convey  tones  and  gestures  in  written 
words?  The  answer  is  through  punctuation  marks. 

Because  people  generally  agree  on  what  these  marks 
stand  for,  punctuation  gives  important  clues  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  written  words. 

To  review  these  important  clues  to  meaning,  examine  “Punctuation”  on  pages  125  to  131 
in  Communicate! 

1.  Do  the  question  under  the  heading  “Apply  It!”  on  page  126  of  Communicate! 

2.  Do  questions  a.  to  d.  under  the  heading  “Apply  It!”  on  page  127  of  Communicate! 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  102  in  the  Appendix. 

For  more  help  on  the  correct  use  of  punctuation  marks,  view  the  segments  “End 
Punctuation,  Commas,  Semicolons,  Apostrophes,  and  Quotation  Marks”  and 
“Colons,  Hyphens,  Dashes,  Ellipses,  and  Parentheses”  on  your  English  Language  Arts 
20-2  CD-ROM. 

Capitalization 

Like  punctuation,  capital  letters  are  helpful  to  readers.  They  indicate  the  beginning  of 
sentences,  and  they  also  perform  other  important  functions  that  give  clues  to  the 
reader  about  the  exact  meaning  of  the  written  words. 

Read  “Capital  Letters”  on  pages  123  to  125  in  Communicate!  to  review  key  rules  of 
when  to  use  capital  letters. 

3.  Do  the  question  under  the  heading  “Apply  It!”  on  page  125  of  Communicate! 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  103  in  the  Appendix. 


Spelling 


typographical 
errors:  mistakes 
made  in  typing, 
usually  the  result  of 
hitting  the  wrong 
key 
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Are  you  a good  speller?  For  some  people,  spelling  comes  naturally,  while  for  others  it 
is  a constant  problem.  The  English  language  is  particularly  difficult  when  it  comes  tci 
spelling.  There  are  many  words  in  English  that  do  not  follow  any  set  rules;  they  just  I 
have  to  be  learned. 


Fortunately,  there  are  tools  to  help  you  with  your  spelling.  One  is  a dictionary— 
which  you  should  keep  close  by  when  you  are  writing.  One  problem  with  a 
dictionary  is  that  you  have  to  have  some  idea  of  how  a word  is  spelled  in  order  to 
look  it  up.  Still,  if  you  are  persistent,  you  can  usually  find  the  word  you  want. 


If  you  use  a computer  when  you  write,  you  probably  have  a word-processing 
application  with  a spell  checker.  This  software  enables  you  to  quickly  catch  any 
spelling  errors  you  might  have  missed.  Of  course,  this  tool  is  helpful  only  if  it  is  us<| 
properly;  try  to  get  in  the  habit  of  running  your  work  through  the  spell  checker  at 
the  revision  stage  of  the  writing  process.  Do  this  even  if  you  are  a good  speller.  It  c| 
be  surprising  how  many  typographical  errors  a spell  checker  will  uncover. 


J you 
I woi 
^still 


Remember,  spell  checkers  won’t  tell  you  if 
you’ve  used  the  right  word — only  whether  the 
word  you’ve  used  exists  in  English.  You  should 
still  carefully  go  over  your  work. 
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I’ve  noticed  that  my  spell  checker  doesn’t 
like  British  spellings.  For  example,  it  will 
want  me  to  write  honor  instead  of  honour  or 
color  instead  of  colour. 


" \ 
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Most  word-processing  applications  will 
allow  you  to  select  American  or  British 
spellings,  but  it’s  up  to  you  to  decide  how 
you  want  the  word  spelled. 


It  is  not  possible  in  this  course  to  go  through  all  the  rules— and  exceptions— of 
English  spelling,  but  you  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  correct  spelling,  including 
abbreviations  and  apostrophes,  in  the  work  you  submit  for  assessment.  It  will  be 
your  responsibility  to  use  whatever  strategies  work  best  for  you  to  ensure  that  your 
spelling  is  correct. 

Conscious  effort  and  careful  practice  will  improve  your  spelling  ability.  Here  are 
some  tips  to  help  you: 

• Correct  your  spelling  errors  as  soon  as  possible  to  replace  an  incorrect  picture 
of  the  word  in  your  mind  with  a correct  one. 

• Study  each  correction  until  you  have  a clear  picture  of  the  word  in  your  mind. 

• Say  each  word,  carefully  pronouncing  each  syllable,  so  that  you  hear  the  word. 

• Write  the  word.  Check  it  to  be  sure  that  you  have  spelled  it  correctly. 

• Keep  a list  of  words  that  you  misspell.  If  you  find  you  continuously  misspell  the 
same  words,  focus  on  them.  Write  them  out  a few  times,  and  test  yourself  to 
see  whether  you  have  mastered  them. 

For  help  with  spelling,  refer  to  “Commonly  Confused  Words”  on  pages  101  and  102 
and  “Spelling,”  “Hyphenated  Words,”  and  “Abbreviations”  on  pages  114  to  120  in 
Communicate! 

4.  Do  question  2 under  the  heading  “Apply  It!”  on  page  117  of  Communicate! 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  103  in  the  Appendix. 


A.  action  3:  Writing  and  Reading 


Grammar:  The  Parts  of  Speech 


Effective  writers  bring  their  topics  to  life  by  finding  just  the  right  nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives,  and  adverbs  to  make  their  descriptions  colourful  and  lively.  Read 
“Canada,  My  Canada”  on  pages  232  and  233  of  Between  the  Lines  11.  As  you  read, 
note  the  strong,  concrete  words  that  writer  Tomson  Highway  uses  to  convey  his 
image  of  Canada. 

Look  at  the  first  sentence  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  “Canada,  My  Canada”: 

Three  summers  back,  a friend  and  I were  being  hurtled  by  bus  through 
the  heart  of  Australia  the  desert  flashing  pink  and  red  before  our 
disbelieving  eyes. 

Can  you  picture  yourself  on  the  bus  with  Tomson  Highway  speeding,  awestruck, 


• adjectives:  words  that  modify  nouns  or  pronouns  (small,  better,  unbelievable, 
last,  darkest) 

• adverbs:  words  that  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  or  other  adverbs  (quickly,  very, 
here,  well,  awkwardly) 

• prepositions:  words  that  begin  a phrase  that  show  a relationship  between  a 
noun  or  pronoun  and  some  other  word  in  the  sentence  (into,  throughout,  to, 
beyond,  among) 

• conjunctions:  words  that  join  two  parts  of  a sentence  (and,  but,  although, 
when,  because) 

• interjections:  words  that  express  surprise  or  emotion  (Wow!  Great!  Oops!  Oh!) 

5.  Test  your  mastery  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart 
with  the  headings  shown  here.  Then  look  at  the  third  paragraph  on  page  233  of 
“Canada,  My  Canada”  (beginning  “Our  cities  are  gems  . . .”)  and  read  the  fourth 
sentence  (“On  any  ordinary  day  ...”).  Place  each  word  from  this  sentence  into 
the  appropriate  column  of  your  chart. 


Nouns 

Pronouns 

Verbs 

-A 

Adjectives 

Adverbs 

Prepositions 

Conjunctions 

jr 

Interjections 

6.  Find  examples  of  Tomson  Highway’s  effective  use  of  words.  For  each  of  the  parts 
of  speech  that  follow,  try  to  come  up  with  two  examples  that  you  find  especially 
lively  and  interesting. 

a.  nouns  b.  verbs  c.  adjectives  d.  adverbs 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  103  in  the  Appendix. 

If  you  found  question  6 challenging,  view  the  segment  “Parts  of  Speech”  on  your 
English  Language  Arts  20-2  CD-ROM.  Note  that  the  segment  deals  with  only  five  of 
the  eight  parts  of  speech.  Can  you  spot  right  away  which  three  the  producers  chose 
not  to  discuss  here? 

If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  go  to  a search  engine  and  use  parts  of  speech  as 
keywords.  You  should  discover  many  useful  explanations,  including  examples  and,  in 
some  cases,  practice  exercises. 
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Good  Writing?  Where  Can  I Find  Help? 


Now  you  know  what  good  writing  is,  but  you  may  be  wondering,  “Where  can  I get 
help  with  my  writing?” 

Most  writing,  except  perhaps  personal  journal  writing,  is  written  to  be  read  by 
others,  so  the  first  place  a writer  should  look  for  help  is  to  someone  else.  The  people 
around  you  are  an  excellent  resource  for  help  with  writing — whether  they  are  your 
teachers,  fellow  classmates,  or  family  members,  they  can  all  provide  some  insight. 

7.  Consider  the  various  stages  in  the  writing  process.  How  could  you  help  someone 
else  with  his  or  her  writing  during  each  stage?  Try  to  write  at  least  two  ideas  for 
each  of  the  following  stages.  You  can  write  your  ideas  in  a short  paragraph,  or 
you  can  simply  list  them  in  point  form. 


conferencing:  in 

writing,  discussing 
ideas  and  early 
drafts  with  others 
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a.  prewriting  b.  revising  c.  editing  and  proofreading 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  104  in  the  Appendix. 

In  writer’s  jargon,  a discussion  between  a writer  and  a reader  about  a specific  piece 
of  writing  is  called  a conference.  Conferencing  with  other  people  creates  a social  an| 
co-operative  writing  atmosphere  in  which  writers  help  one  another. 


Listening  to  other  people’s  thoughts  may  give  you  ideas  for  improving  your  own 
writing.  Of  course,  you  can  still  accept  or  reject  any  suggestions  you  want.  You 
become  more  independent  because  it  means  you  do  not  always  have  to  rely  on  a 
teacher  for  feedback  about  your  writing. 
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As  you  have  probably  come  to  understand,  a conference  at  the  prewriting  stage  of 
the  writing  process  will  have  a different  focus  than  one  at  the  editing  stage. 
Therefore,  questions  and  comments  about  your  writing  will  also  be  different  at  each 
stage. 

8.  Make  a list  of  questions  to  ask  and  areas  to  focus  on  for  a conference  at  each  of 
the  following  stages  of  the  writing  process.  Write  your  responses  as  a checklist 
that  you  can  use  later.  Try  to  think  up  at  least  three  questions  for  each  stage. 

a.  prewriting  b.  revision  c.  editing  and  proofreading 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  105  in  the  Appendix. 

You  may  not  always  have  someone  around  to  confer  with  about  your  writing.  You 
can,  however,  always  ask  yourself  questions  that  you  think  someone  else  would  ask 
you  about  your  writing  or  that  you  would  ask  someone  else  about  his  or  her  writing. 

As  well,  there  are  some  tools  of  the  writing 
trade  that  are  helpful  to  you  as  a writer, 
especially  when  you  are  working  on  your  own. 

These  tools  are  a dictionary,  a thesaurus,  and  a 
writer’s  handbook.  They  are  valuable  writing 
tools  that  you  can  access  any  time  for  help 
with  your  writing.  A dictionary  will  help  you 
correct  your  spelling,  and  a thesaurus  can  help 
improve  your  word  choices  to  make  your 
writing  more  interesting.  A writer’s  handbook 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  available  to  you 
as  a writer.  This  book  gives  information  about  grammar,  punctuation,  parts  of 
speech,  how  to  write  a good  sentence,  how  to  write  a good  paragraph,  and  much 
more. 

Another  source  you  can  use  when  you  are  looking  for  help  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  writing  is  your  textbook  Communicate!  Look  at  the  table  of  contents  on  page  iv. 
Note  the  topics  that  are  covered  in  the  chapters  within  “Unit  2:  Express  Yourself.” 
Take  some  time  to  look  through  these  chapters  so  that  you  become  familiar  with  the 
kind  of  information  they  contain. 


In  this  lesson,  you  have  investigated  the 
qualities  of  good  writing  and  identified  places 
where  you  can  find  help  to  make  your  own 
writing  good. 
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Wesson  3:  Your  Reading  Process 


There  is  more  to  reading  than  just  looking  at  words  on  a page  in  order  to  learn  wha 
the  writer  wants  to  tell  you.  The  words  by  themselves  do  not  tell  the  whole  story;  it 
is  what  your  mind  does  with  those  words  that  makes  the  story  complete. 

That  is  why  reading  is  called  an  active  process.  It  means  that  as  you  read  any  writte 
work,  your  mind  is  actively  trying  to  find  its  meaning.  How  does  the  mind  make 
sense  of  a written  work?  It  compares  the  people,  things,  events,  and  situations  in  th 
writing  to  similar  people,  events,  things,  and  situations  in  your  memory.  The  words 
that  you  read  trigger  these  memories,  and  the  memories  become  part  of  what  you 
are  reading.  Everyone  has  a different  background  and  different  memories;  therefore 
everyone  will  experience  a written  work  somewhat  differently. 

1.  Why  would  different  readers  rarely  have  identical  responses  to  the  same  writter 
material? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  106  in  the  Appendix 

Readers  bring  a great  deal  to  a piece  of  writing:  experience  with  language; 
experience  with  life;  personal  views,  values,  and  beliefs;  and  individual  expectatioi 
of  their  reading.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  your  purpose  for  reading  affects  the 
way  you  approach  different  material.  One  important  reading  strategy  is  to  set  your 
purpose  before  you  begin. 
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Sometimes  your  primary  concern  is  the  information  you  will  obtain  from  your 
reading.  For  instance,  when  you  read  the  telephone  book,  a recipe,  your  chemistry 
textbook,  or  the  television  guide,  you  take  a different  stance  than  you  do  when  you 
read  a romance  or  mystery  novel. 

When  reading  a novel  or  a poem,  you  are  mainly  concerned  with  what  you 
experience  as  you  read.  You  may  be  drawn  into  the  escapades  of  the  characters  and 
even  identify  with  them.  Your  enjoyment  of  these  kinds  of  literature  can  be  enhanced 
by  knowing  more  about  literary  form  and  style.  Reading  the  telephone  book,  for 
instance,  would  not  be  enhanced  by  knowing  more  about  literary  style. 

speaker:  the  2.  Imagine  that  you  are  reading  a poem.  Are  you  reading  it  to  identify  the  speaker 

character  who  in  the  poem,  or  are  you  reading  it  just  to  enjoy  it?  How  might  the  difference  in 

in  Tpoen/b6  your  PurPose  affect  the  way  you  read  the  poem?  Answer  this  question  with  two 

i (sometimes  the  or  more  well-constructed  sentences. 

jspeaker  and  the 
author  are  the  - 

Mme)  Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  106  in  the  Appendix. 


Is 

re 

.0 

ix 


As  you  have  just  seen,  you  can  read  the 
same  material  in  different  ways  because 
you  may  have  different  purposes.  For 
instance,  if  you  read  a recipe  book  for 
enjoyment,  you  will  probably  think  about 
the  sensations,  images,  tastes,  and  textures 
of  things  you  have  eaten  in  the  past.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  may  read  it  to  find  an 
imaginative  recipe  that  uses  hamburger,  in 
which  case  your  reading  will  be  focused  in 
a totally  different  direction  because  your 
purpose  is  different. 

Good  readers  and  viewers  learn  to  set  their  own  purposes  just  like  good  writers  and 
speakers  do.  Setting  your  purpose  helps  shape  the  direction  that  your  reading, 
writing,  viewing,  or  speaking  will  take.  In  addition,  your  comprehension  improves 
because  you  pay  more  attention  to  the  details  that  fulfil  your  purpose. 

3.  What  are  some  purposes  that  you  could  set  for  reading  or  viewing  the  following 

items?  List  in  point  form  at  least  two  purposes  for  each  one. 

a.  the  comic  strips  in  a newspaper 

b.  a magazine  article  about  capital  punishment 

c.  a documentary  about  whales 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  106  in  the  Appendix. 


Your  Reading  Process 


Earlier  in  this  section  you  learned  about  the  stages  of  the  writing  process.  Did  you 
know  that  reading  is  also  a process?  There  are  four  stages  in  the  reading  process: 


• prereading 

• reading  and  comprehending 

• rereading 

• postreading 


Becoming  a better  reader  means  developing 
your  abilities  in  each  stage  of  the  reading 
process.  Take  a closer  look  at  what  good 
readers  actually  do  when  they  read. 


'N 
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Prereading 

Previewing  the  selection  to  be  read  gives  you  some  idea  of  what  to  expect.  Look  at 
features  like  illustrations,  titles,  length,  form,  headings,  and  table  of  contents.  Make 
predictions  based  on  these  features.  Recall  what  you  already  know  about  the  subjec 
or  content. 

Imagine  that  you  have  to  read  some  text 
from  a Shakespearean  play  for  the  first 
time.  If  you  have  no  experience  reading 
such  a text,  you  may  not  realize  that 
you  do  not  stop  at  the  end  of  each  line 
as  you  read,  but  that  you  stop  or  pause 
according  to  the  punctuation.  As  well, 
you  may  read  present-day  meanings  into 
words  that  were  used  differently  in 
Shakespeare’s  time  and  so  become 
confused.  You  will  need  to  take  these 
facts  into  account  before  you  begin. 

As  this  example  illustrates,  when  you 
preview  a text,  you  may  find  that  you  do 

not  have  all  the  background  knowledge  you  need  to  read  and  understand  it.  You  c, 
get  this  information  by  consulting  a reference  book  or  someone  who  is  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  text.  If  you  still  have  questions  when  you  begin,  that  is 
okay  too.  Questions  that  you  ask  or  predictions  that  you  make  may  be  answered 
during  your  reading. 
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Reading  and  Comprehending 


As  you  read  or  listen  to  something  being  read,  you  are  actively  involved  with  the  text 
or  the  content.  Good  readers  constantly  predict,  confirm,  and  reject  possible 
meanings,  ask  further  questions,  and  look  for  answers  as  they  read. 

You  also  respond  to  what  you  are  reading  by  making  connections  between  the  text 
and  your  own  life.  Remember,  what  a written  text  means  depends  on  you  just  as 
much  as  it  does  on  the  text  itself. 


Lee:  Sometimes  I have  trouble  understanding  what  I read.  Where  can  I find 
information  that  will  help  me? 

Mr.  Murray:  The  first  chapter  in  Communicate!  deals  with  a whole  range  of  reading 
strategies.  If  you  go  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  you  will  see  that  there  are  strategies 
for  reading  short  stories,  poetry,  plays,  novels,  and  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Jensen:  For  more  strategies  on  understanding  what  you  read,  view  the  segment 
“Selecting  Appropriate  Comprehension  Strategies”  on  your  English  Language  Arts 
20-2  CD-ROM. 

Mr.  Murray:  Don’t  forget  the  SQ3R  Method  that  you  looked  at  in  Section  1.  It 
contains  many  valuable  tips  for  improving  your  reading  comprehension. 

Rereading 

Just  as  good  writing  involves  rewriting,  good  reading  involves  rereading.  After  your 
first  reading,  you  may  have  a message  or  interpretation  in  your  head  that  you  write 
about  in  your  journal  or  talk  about  with  others.  If  you  reread  what  you  have  read, 
you  may  discover  new  details  and  meanings  you  did  not  see  or  understand  the  first 
time  you  read  the  text,  so  your  first  response  may  change.  Rereading  the  text  makes 
you  reconsider  your  understanding. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  reading  involves  this 
stage  of  the  reading  process.  For  example,  if  you  are 
reading  a novel  for  your  own  enjoyment,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  you  will  skip  the  rereading  stage. 


Postreading 


The  postreading,  or  after  reading,  stage  is  where  you  reflect  on  what  you  have  read, 
show  your  understanding  of  it,  and  then  respond  to  it.  In  this  stage  you  might 

• start  the  prewriting  process  if  you  are  going  to  write  about  the  text 

• make  a personal  response  in  your  journal 

• use  the  information  for  an  essay,  a report,  or  a speech 

• discuss  the  reading  with  another  person 

• answer  questions  based  on  the  reading 

• represent  some  aspect  of  the  reading 

As  you  participate  in  activities  that  help  you  extend  your  understanding  of  the  text, 
your  enjoyment  of  the  text  and  the  author’s  craft  will  increase. 


In  your  journal  consider  your  own  reading  process  and  how  you  feel  about 
reading. 


Go  to  page  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  respond  to 
question  5 of  Section  3. 


In  this  lesson,  you  have  explored  the  reading 
process.  Becoming  aware  of  your  reading  process 
will  lead  to  your  improvement  as  a reader. 


The  major  focus  of  Section  3 has  been  on  writing  and  learning  about  the  writing 
process — especially  your  own.  The  more  you  know  about  writing  and  how  you 
personally  write,  the  more  your  writing  will  improve.  For  most  people,  the  most 
difficult  stage  of  the  writing  process  is  getting  started.  You  have  been  introduced  to 
a number  of  prewriting  strategies  to  help  you  get  past  that  first  blank  page  and  into 
writing  your  first  draft.  Part  of  communicating  effectively  through  writing  involves 
finding  your  own  writing  voice.  If  your  readers  say,  “That  really  sounds  like  you 
talking!”  then  you  know  you  have  a strong  writing  voice.  You  have  also  learned  that 
good  writing  is  interesting  and  technically  skilful.  There  are  many  ways  of  making 
your  writing  good.  One  of  the  best  ways  is  conferencing  with  other  people  during 
different  writing  stages.  You  have  also  been  introduced  to  three  tools  that  writers 
use:  the  dictionary,  thesaurus,  and  writer’s  handbook. 

You  have  discovered  that  your  reading  process,  like  your  writing  process,  is  closely 
connected  to  your  experiences,  values,  and  beliefs.  Your  personal  response  to  what 
you  read  and  view  begins  with  the  connections  you  make  between  the  content  and 
your  own  life.  The  stance  you  take  when  reading  affects  your  purpose  for  reading 
and  the  strategies  you  use.  Setting  your  purpose  is  itself  an  important  strategy. 
Understanding  the  four  stages  of  the  reading  process  will  enhance  your 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  text  as  you  move  from  responding  on  a personal 
level  to  responding  on  a critical  level. 

Knowing  what  actually  happens  in  the  writing  and  reading  processes  will  help  you 
achieve  success  in  English  language  arts  in  general,  and  in  this  course  in  particular. 


You  have  reached  the  end  of  your  first  module.  What  have  you  achieved? 

• You  are  now  acquainted  with  the 
resources  for  this  course. 


• You  previewed  your  textbooks. 

• You  introduced  yourself. 

• You  assessed  your 
communication  skills. 


• You  began  your  journal 
writing  and  vocabulary  log. 

• You  were  introduced  to 
creating  a portfolio. 

• You  identified  a variety  of 
resources  that  you  can  use  to 
access  information. 


You  reviewed  your  reading 
and  writing  processes. 


You  identified  skills  you  can 
use  in  working  with  others. 


You  explored  a variety  of  texts. 


You  reviewed  some  matters  of  correctness. 


This  is  an  impressive  list  of  accomplishments!  You  are  well  on  your  way  to  meeting 
the  challenges  of  English  Language  Arts  20-2! 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  1 B and  complete  the  Final 
Module  Assignment. 
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Glossary 


adjectives:  words  that  modify  nouns  or 
pronouns 

adverbs:  words  that  modify  verbs,  adjectives, 
or  other  adverbs 

coherence:  the  arrangement  of  ideas  in  a clear 
order  so  that  one  idea  moves  clearly  and 
smoothly  to  the  next 

conjunctions:  words  that  join  two  parts  of  a 
sentence 

formal  language:  language  in  which  careful 
attention  is  paid  to  word  choice  and 
grammatical  accuracy 

Formal  language  is  used  when  you  want  to 
make  a good  impression  or  communicate 
your  ideas  precisely. 

informal  language:  the  relaxed,  friendly, 
personal  sort  of  language  used  in  everyday 
life 

Informal  language  follows  most  of  the  rules 
of  grammar  but  uses  a less  sophisticated 
vocabulary  than  formal  language. 

interjections:  words  that  express  surprise  or 
emotion 

nouns:  words  that  name  or  identify  things 

periodicals:  publications,  such  as  magazines  or 
newspapers,  that  are  published  at  regular 
intervals 


prepositions:  words  that  begin  a phrase  that 
show  a relationship  between  a noun  or 
pronoun  and  some  other  word  in  the 
sentence 

pronouns:  words  that  take  the  place  of  nouns 

representing:  sending  a message  through  visual 
means 

Examples  of  representing  include  drawing, 
photography,  acting,  and  dance. 

texts:  print  or  non-print  materials  that 
communicate  a message 

unity:  keeping  the  ideas  in  a composition 
connected  to  the  topic 

verbs:  words  that  express  an  action  or  a state  of 
being 

voice:  in  writing,  the  personal  and  recognizable 
style  of  a writer 

websites:  sets  of  interconnected  web  pages 
prepared  and  maintained  as  a collection  of 
information  by  an  individual,  group,  or 
organization 

World  Wide  Web  (www,  the  Web):  a network 
of  websites  on  the  Internet 

writer’s  handbook:  a resource  book  containing 
information  on  language  rules  and  usage 
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Suggested  Responses 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  You  may  encounter  new  words  while  you  are  reading  and  listening.  For  example,  you  might  hear  or 
see  unfamiliar  words  on  the  radio,  TV,  or  Internet;  in  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  or  pamphlets; 
and  in  conversation  with  other  people.  The  trick  is  to  remember  them.  It  is  best  to  write  them  down 
as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  A few  things  you  might  have  learned  about  the  format  of  a journal  from  the  sample  journal 
response  are  that  you  can  choose  to  write,  type,  or  word  process  your  journal  on  any  kind  of  paper 
and  in  any  kind  of  booklet;  journal  responses  are  dated;  the  journal  is  a place  where  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  language  usage  are  not  marked.  Did  you  learn  anything  else? 

3.  Following  are  some  of  the  features  of  Between  the  Lines  11  that  you  may  find  helpful: 

• Unit  introductions  provide  overviews  of  each  unit. 

• “Before  You  Read”  and  “As  You  Read”  boxes  for  each  selection  give  strategies  for  reading. 

• “Notes  and  Tips”  provide  author  biographies,  additional  information,  and  guidance  for 
specific  activities. 

• “Self-Assessment  Suggestions”  help  you  to  reflect  on  what  you  have  learned  and  to  assess 
your  progress. 

| 

• Graphics  attract  your  attention  and  help  you  to  “see”  ideas. 

• The  glossary  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  find  the  meaning  of  new  terms. 

j 

You  may  have  listed  other  features. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Pages  viii  and  ix  list  and  explain  features  of  Communicate!  that  you  may  find 
! helpful. 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

The  responses  for  questions  1 to  10  will  vary  because  of  the  personal  nature  of  the  questions.  The 
(following  samples,  however,  will  help  you  see  whether  or  not  your  answers  are  appropriate. 

1.  My  name  is  Leslie  Andersen. 

2.  I like  to  be  called  Les. 
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3.  During  my  free  time  I enjoy  golfing,  swimming,  and  skiing  with  my  friends.  I also  enjoy  reading, 
especially  science  fiction  stories. 

4.  I work  as  a lifeguard  and  swimming  instructor  at  our  local  outdoor  swimming  pool  during  the 
summer.  I also  do  some  babysitting  to  earn  extra  money. 

5.  I don’t  watch  much  TV;  but  when  I do,  I watch  evening  sitcoms  and  game  shows.  My  family 
usually  watches  the  evening  news  while  we  eat  dinner. 

6.  As  far  as  music  goes,  I listen  to  the  radio  a fair  bit.  I like  different  stations  depending  on  the  time 
of  day.  I play  the  piano,  so  I guess  I listen  to  music  as  I play.  Mostly  I play  classical  music  to 
prepare  for  my  music  exams.  For  relaxation,  I like  playing  hits  from  the  top  forty. 

7.  I really  don’t  go  to  movies  all  that  often,  but  my  friends  and  I like  to  rent  DVDs.  The  movies  I’ve 
seen  most  recently  certainly  aren’t  the  latest  ones  in  the  theatre  because  I see  so  many  on  DVD. 
Lately,  I’ve  watched  Spiderman,  Harry  Potter  and  the  Chamber  of  Secrets,  and  Mr.  Deeds. 

8.  I have  to  say  that  the  best  movie  I’ve  ever  seen  is  Monty  Python  and  the  Holy  Grail.  It’s  hilarious 
and  every  time  I watch  it,  I see  something  I’ve  never  really  noticed  before.  I’ve  seen  it  about  five 
times. 

9.  I read  many  different  things  including  newspapers,  magazines,  and  all  kinds  of  literature.  It 
depends  a lot  on  how  much  time  I have  to  read.  I like  short  stories  and  magazine  articles  because 
can  read  the  whole  thing  in  a short  time.  If  I’m  going  to  read  something  longer,  I often  choose 
science  fiction  novels.  One  of  my  favourites  is  The  Chrysalids. 

10.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  are  some  sample  responses: 

a.  I’m  happy  when  I’m  taking  part  in  an  activity  like  golf  or  playing  a board  game  with  my 
friends  or  family  and  we’re  all  relaxed  and  laughing  at  what’s  going  on. 

b.  Sometimes  I imagine  what  I would  do  if  I won  the  lottery.  I’d  like  to  take  all  of  my  friends  and 
family  on  a holiday  and  I would  pay  the  expenses.  We  could  enjoy  ourselves  and  not  worry 
about  how  much  it  all  costs. 

c.  My  friends  think  I’m  good  at  the  sports  I take  part  in.  I’m  no  pro,  but  I’m  pretty  good  at  almos 
every  sport  I try.  They  also  think  I’m  a good  organizer  when  we  plan  parties  and  celebrations. 

d.  I hope  that  I will  have  enough  days  in  my  lifetime  to  do  all  the  things  that  I want  to  do  and  to 
go  to  all  of  the  places  that  I want  to  visit.  The  days  never  seem  long  enough,  so  I’m  not  sure 
that  I’ll  ever  experience  everything  I want  to  experience. 

e.  I enjoy  writing  about  the  work  I do  with  children.  I also  write  stories  related  to  experiences 
from  my  past,  like  the  time  a kid  in  Grade  2 stuck  his  tongue  to  the  monkey  bars  one  day  in 
winter.  I guess  you  might  call  these  little  stories  personal  anecdotes. 
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11 . Did  your  accounts  vary  widely?  What  was  the  biggest  difference — vocabulary  or  tone? 


Did  you  find  that  you  used  more  formal  language  in  your  account  to  the  police  officer  than  you  did 
in  the  accounts  to  your  mother  and  your  friend?  Did  you  use  more  slang  in  the  account  to  your 
friend  than  in  the  other  two  accounts? 

How  would  you  describe  the  tone  in  the  account  to  your  friend?  Did  the  tone  in  the  account  to 
your  mother  attempt  to  gain  sympathy?  Did  you  use  the  same  tone  in  the  account  to  the  police 
officer? 

This  question  should  help  you  to  recognize  how  important  audience  is  in  the  process  of  sending 
and  receiving  messages. 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.-4.  Responses  will  vary.  Throughout  English  Language  Arts  20-2,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
think  about  those  things  you  are  good  at  and  those  you  need  to  work  on.  You  will  also  have  many 
opportunities  to  reflect  on  your  growth  as  a language  user.  Being  aware  of  your  past  successes  will 
motivate  you  to  keep  experimenting,  practising,  and  asking  questions  so  that  you  will  continue  to 
grow  as  a language  user.  Setting  definite  goals  for  improving  those  areas  of  English  language  arts 
in  which  you  are  weak  will  give  you  direction,  and  help  you  to  assess  your  growth. 

5.  a.-c.  What  were  the  results  of  your  group  activity?  Were  you  able  to  plan  a course  of  action 
without  being  able  to  talk?  Did  you  attempt  to  communicate  by  other  means? 

You  probably  noticed  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  group  to  interact  when  the  members  could  not 
speak  to  exchange  ideas.  It  is  quite  likely  that  one  person  took  over  the  task,  and  others  were  not 
able  to  contribute.  How  effective  would  this  be  when  working  in  a “real”  group  situation? 

6.  Because  different  individuals  have  different  experiences,  responses  will  vary.  Perhaps  you  belong 
to  a 4-H  club  or  a sports  team  that  has  formal  meetings.  If  so,  it  is  likely  that  you  have  participated 
in  a committee.  You  may  have  taken  part  in  a debate  as  part  of  a classroom  activity.  While  you 
may  not  have  been  directly  involved  in  a panel  discussion,  symposium,  or  forum,  you  have 
probably  seen  television  broadcasts  of  these  types  of  groups. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  Fiction  materials  are  generally  organized  alphabetically  according  to  the  author’s  last  name. 
Non-fiction  materials  are  organized  numerically  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  system  or  the 
Library  of  Congress  system,  depending  on  the  library.  These  systems  work  primarily  according  to 
subject. 

2.  Here  is  the  procedure  you  would  use  to  find  a book  on  the  Winter  Olympics: 

• Choose  a subject  search  or  a keyword  search  in  the  online  catalogue. 

• Enter  the  words  Winter  Olympics. 
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• Read  the  entries  provided  and  record  the  call  numbers  of  the  ones  you  would  like  to  look  at. 

• Go  to  the  non-fiction  section  of  the  library  and  find  the  shelf  with  the  appropriate  call  number. 

• Locate  the  book.  Books  with  the  same  call  number  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  author’s 
last  name. 

3.  Here  is  the  procedure  you  would  use  to  find  the  novel  called  Forbidden  City : 

• Choose  a title  search  in  the  online  catalogue. 

• Enter  the  title  Forbidden  City. 

• Record  the  call  number  of  the  book,  which  will  contain  the  first  letters  of  the  author’s  last 
name.  The  author  is  William  Bell. 

• Go  to  the  fiction  section  of  the  library  and  find  the  shelf  with  the  appropriate  call  number.  In 
this  case,  the  author’s  last  name  is  Bell  so  you  would  look  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiction 
section. 

4.  Question  2 from  Communicate! 

Following  is  one  English  Language  Art  20-2  student’s  list  of  references  for  biographical  information 
about  W.O.  Mitchell: 

• The  Canadian  Encyclopedia 

• a biographical  dictionary 

• a literature  reference 

How  did  your  list  compare  to  your  partner’s?  Which  of  the  references  listed  are  you  most  likely  to 
use  in  the  future? 

5.  a.  The  title  of  the  article  is  “Not-So-Easy  Money.” 

b.  The  author’s  surname  (last  name)  is  Robin. 

c.  The  periodical  is  called  Canadian  Business. 

d.  The  article  was  published  in  the  October  29,  2001,  issue. 

e.  The  article  is  three  pages  long. 

f.  It  has  one  black  and  white  illustration. 
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Section  2:  Lesson  2 


1.  Following  are  possible  sources  of  information: 

a.  the  Internet 

b.  city  hall  or  town  office  (local  government  agency) 

c.  federal  government  toll-free  number,  Internet,  or  post  office 

d.  television  station 

e.  interview  a legal  assistant 

You  may  have  had  other  suggestions. 

2.  a.  The  interviewee  was  Rick  Hansen. 

b.  Cam  Tait  conaucted  the  interview. 

c.  The  purpose  of  the  interview  was  to  update  the  public  on  what  has  been  happening  with  Rick 
Hansen  since  his  Man  in  Motion  World  Tour  ended  and  to  reinforce  the  message  that  people 
with  disabilities  “are  an  important  part  of  society.” 

d.  Yes,  the  interviewee  was  a credible  source  of  information.  He  was  the  primary  source;  he  has 
the  experience  and  the  expertise  to  comment  on  society’s  attitudes  toward  individuals  with 
disabilities  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  accepting  people  with  disabilities  as 
contributing  members  of  society. 

e.  Yes,  the  questions  were  appropriate  and  thought  provoking.  The  interviewer  appears  to  have 
researched  the  subject  and  seemed  well-prepared  for  the  interview. 

f.  The  tone  of  the  interview  was  friendly  and  fairly  informal.  Rick  Hansen  seemed  comfortable 

with  the  questions  he  was  asked. 

IBR 

Ig.  Responses  will  vary.  Had  you  heard  of  either  Rick  Hansen  or  Cam  Tait  before  reading  this 
interview? 

3.  What  source  did  you  use  to  learn  about  Cam  Tait?  If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  you  were 
probably  able  to  locate  information  quickly. 

; Besides  being  an  accomplished  journalist,  Cam  Tait  is  a motivational  speaker.  He  tells  a very 
personal  story  of  how  volunteers  have  enabled  him  to  live  the  life  he  enjoys  today.  Cam  Tait  was 
born  with  cerebral  palsy.  Like  Rick  Hansen,  he  uses  a wheelchair. 

4.  Writers  usually  want  to  include  the  most  interesting  material,  and  often  they  have  space  limitations. 
They  may  edit  the  interview  to  include  or  exclude  controversial  statements  but  leave  out  comments 
given  by  the  interviewee  that  explain  his  or  her  position.  They  could  also  leave  out  some  topics 
discussed  during  the  interview  or  parts  of  some  answers.  By  doing  this,  a writer  can  make  a subject 
in  an  interview  appear  more  favourable  or  unfavourable.  Pictures  selected  to  appear  with  the 
interview  may  also  influence  the  audience’s  perception  of  the  subject. 
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5.  a.  An  army  general  is  interested  in  achieving  particular  military  goals.  Therefore,  he  or  she  may 

slant  information  to  favour  the  military.  During  many  wars,  military  authorities,  in  order  to  win 
public  support  for  the  war,  have  publicized  victories  and  refused  to  admit  or  discuss  losses. 

b.  A scientist  doing  research  for  a pharmaceutical  company  has  a vested  interest  in  the  company’s 
success.  If  the  drug  is  accepted  for  public  use,  the  scientist  may  personally  benefit  by  a 
promotion  and  a raise  in  pay.  If,  however,  the  scientist  reports  negative  aspects  of  the  research, 
he  or  she  could  be  fired. 

c.  The  financial  expert  has  a vested  interest  in  having  people  believe  that  the  economy  is  doing 
well  because  people  are  more  likely  to  invest  in  stocks  and  mutual  funds  during  a time  of 
economic  growth.  They  are  optimistic  that  their  investments  will  increase  in  value.  The  financial 
expert  will  benefit  from  these  investments. 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  a.  Besides  the  search  box,  you  will  have  found  two  headings:  “Inside  Yahooligans!”  and 

“Categories.”  These  in  turn  have  a number  of  subheadings  under  them,  which  will  lead  you  to 
even  more  subtopics. 

b.  You  are  taken  to  another  web  page  with  three  headings:  “Inside  Yahooligans!  Matches,” 

“Category  Matches,”  and  “Web  Site  Matches.”  These  are  linked  to  other  subtopics.  You  should 
have  noticed  that  the  directory  leads  you  from  general  information  to  more  specific. 

2.  The  Giller  Prize  is  a Canadian  literary  award.  It  awards  $25  000  each  year  to  the  author  of  the  best 
Canadian  novel  or  short  story  collection  published  in  English.  The  Giller  Prize  was  established  in 
1994  by  Toronto  businessman  Jack  Rabinovitch  in  honour  of  his  late  wife,  literary  journalist 
Doris  Giller. 

3.  When  you  are  evaluating  a website  for  reliability,  you  can  ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 

• Who  owns  the  website?  What  is  its  purpose?  Is  it  to  inform?  to  persuade?  to  advertise? 

• Who  is  the  author  of  this  information?  What  qualifications  does  this  author  have? 

• How  did  I find  the  site?  Was  it  hotlinked  to  a reliable  source? 

• How  current  is  this  information?  Is  there  a date  on  the  website?  Is  the  information  updated 
regularly? 

• Can  this  information  be  verified  from  another  source?  For  example,  can  it  be  verified  by  a 
different  website?  a magazine?  a book? 
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4.  When  you  read  or  hear  statistical  information,  you  should  ask  how  this  information  was  obtained. 
Generally,  this  type  of  information  is  acquired  from  a survey  or  poll.  Here  are  some  questions  that 
should  help  you  determine  how  reliable  this  information  is: 

• Who  conducted  this  survey  or  poll?  Was  it  an  organization  with  a particular  agenda? 

• How  many  people  were  surveyed  or  polled?  Generally,  the  larger  the  poll,  the  more  reliable  it 
will  be. 

• How  were  the  people  chosen?  In  some  polls,  people  are  invited  to  phone  in  an  opinion;  in 
other  cases,  people  are  selected  because  they  are  already  part  of  a particular  group.  Most 
reliable  surveys  choose  subjects  randomly.  Another  factor  that  can  influence  the  results  is 
where  people  in  the  survey  live. 

• What  types  of  questions  were  asked?  (In  some  surveys,  the  questions  are  unclear  or  poorly 
worded;  thus,  the  results  are  unreliable.) 

As  you  can  see,  statistical  information  may  sound  factual,  but  it  can  be  very  unreliable. 

5.  a.  Statistics  Canada  uses  polls  and  surveys  to  gather  much  of  its  information.  It  also  conducts 

telephone  and  mail-in  surveys  to  collect  information.  Of  course,  a lot  of  information  is  collected 
in  the  national  census,  which  occurs  every  four  years  and  in  which  every  Canadian  citizen  is 
obliged  to  participate. 

b.  Any  organization  that  gathers  information  from  people  depends  upon  respondents’  honesty. 
When  people  refuse  to  participate  or  participate  unwillingly,  the  results  of  the  survey  may  be 
unreliable.  Another  factor  to  consider  is  that  some  data  are  derived  from  other  data.  For 
example,  Statistics  Canada  uses  a variety  of  data  to  determine  the  unemployment  rate  in  Canada 
in  various  times  of  the  year.  However,  the  method  of  calculating  this  statistic  may  not 
necessarily  include  all  unemployed  people.  Are  people  who  are  no  longer  actively  looking  for 
work  technically  “unemployed”?  Many  statistics  are  indicators,  but  they  may  not  be  entirely 
accurate. 

6.  Responses  will,  of  course,  vary.  Following  are  one  student’s  responses: 

a.  I would  be  very  leery  about  giving  out  personal  information  on  the  Web. 

b.  No  way!  That  would  be  like  accepting  a ride  from  a stranger. 

c.  I delete  any  e-mails  I get  that  have  “too-good-to-be  true”  headings.  They  are  not  only  fake,  they 
may  also  be  spreading  a virus. 

d.  I would  tell  my  little  brother  or  sister  that  if  this  happens,  he  or  she  should  leave  the  site 
immediately  by  clicking  on  the  Home  icon,  going  to  another  site,  or  shutting  down  the  browser. 

7.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  be  personal  opinions.  Are  you  able  to  defend  your  views? 
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Section  3:  Lesson  1 


1.  a.  and  b.  The  writing  process  includes  certain  stages — prewriting,  drafting,  revising,  editing,  and 
presenting — but  they  do  not  happen  in  neat  little  steps  one  right  after  the  other.  The  arrows  in  the 
writing  process  diagram  on  page  55  in  Communicate!  show  that  the  stages  overlap.  You  can  return 
to  a stage  at  any  time.  For  example,  you  can  begin  at  the  prewriting  stage  and  move  into  drafting, 
but  you  may  well  be  revising  and  editing  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  actually  drafting.  The  stages 
are  not  totally  separate — you  could  even  be  doing  some  editing,  such  as  fixing  a spelling  error, 
while  you  are  prewriting. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  right  or  wrong  response  to  this  question.  By  now  in  your  English  language 
arts  career,  you  have  likely  developed  a writing  process  that  works  for  you.  There  is,  however, 
always  room  for  improving  your  process.  Acquiring  new  strategies  and  skills  will  make  the  process 
easier  for  you  and  it  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your  writing. 

2.  Did  you  use  your  usual  prewriting  strategy  or  did  you  try  a different  one?  Regardless  of  which 
prewriting  strategy  you  used  to  generate  ideas,  did  you  identify  major  topics  and  related  smaller 
topics  that  interested  you? 

3.  Question  2 from  Communicate! 

Again,  did  you  identify  major  topics  and  related  smaller  topics  about  someone  who  is  a hero  to 
you?  Did  you  find  that  the  five-step  method  helped  you? 

4.  Question  1 from  Communicate! 

The  purpose  for  the  piece  of  writing  on  the  left  is  to  identify  a personal  hero  and  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  an  English  language  arts  assignment.  The  purpose  for  the  piece  of  writing  on  the 
right  is  to  sell  a product. 

Question  2 from  Communicate! 

The  intended  audience  for  the  piece  of  writing  on  the  left  is  the  writer’s  teacher.  The  piece  of 
writing  on  the  right  is  aimed  at  a young  audience  of  electronics  consumers. 

5.  The  prewriting  stage  is  the  planning  and  information-gathering  stage.  At  this  stage  you  find  and 
limit  your  topic,  identify  your  purpose  for  writing,  and  decide  on  your  audience. 
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6.  The  following  are  possibilities.  You  may  have  thought  of  others. 


Type  of  Writing 

Suggested  Arrangement 

diary  or  historical  piece 

by  time  (chronological) 

advertisement  for  a product 

by  features 

newspaper  article  about  a natural 

from  most  important  to  least  important  (or  the 

disaster 

other  way  around) 

travel  or  tourist  piece 

by  location  or  place 

7.  Following  are  point-form  summaries  of  the  two  steps  in  the  drafting  stage  of  the  writing  process: 

Organizing  Your  Thoughts 

• Choose  a style  of  presenting  your  ideas  such  as  cause  and  effect,  example,  specific  incident, 
definition,  description,  reason,  argument,  facts,  or  comparison. 

! 

• Choose  a method  of  arranging  your  ideas,  for  example,  by  time,  by  order  of  importance, 
location  or  place,  or  by  features  or  characteristics. 

• Create  an  outline  from  the  ideas  that  you  have  gathered. 

Writing  Your  First  Draft 

• Consider  your  general  structure.  You  should  have  an  introduction  to  catch  your  reader’s 
attention,  a body  to  develop  your  ideas,  and  a conclusion  that  ends  your  writing. 

• Be  sure  you  use  correct  paragraph  structure. 

• Check  that  your  tone  is  suited  to  your  purpose  and  your  audience. 

• Select  a format  that  will  effectively  communicate  your  message. 

8.  Question  1 from  Communicate! 

Were  you  able  to  find  and  record  at  least  one  other  transitional  phrase  for  each  category? 
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Question  2 from  Communicate! 

Responses  may  vary.  Following  are  possibilities: 

a.  Care  for  a crisp,  juicy  grasshopper  for  breakfast?  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  considered 
perfectly  acceptable  to  eat  these  insects. 

b.  People  in  North  America  are  often  shocked  by  the  thought  of  eating  bugs,  but  grasshoppers, 
ants,  and  bees  are  considered  treats  by  some  people. 

c.  Even  stinkbugs  are  eaten  and  enjoyed  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  although  the  glands  of  these 
bugs  contain  a chemical  called  cyanide,  which  is  poisonous. 

9.  a.  In  the  revising  stage  of  the  writing  process,  you  make  changes  to  improve  your  work.  You  focus 
on  the  content  and  organization  of  your  writing  to  make  sure  that  it  achieves  your  purpose  and 
meets  the  needs  of  your  audience. 

b.  In  the  editing  stage  of  the  writing  process,  you  concentrate  on  matters  of  correctness  such  as 
spelling,  grammar,  and  word  usage. 

c.  The  presenting  stage  of  the  writing  process  involves  producing  a polished  copy  of  your  writing 
to  share  with  your  readers.  In  this  stage,  you  will  proofread  your  final  draft  to  check  that  it 
follows  the  rules  of  good  writing  and  uses  correct  writing  format. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  Question  under  the  heading  “Apply  It!”  from  Communicate! 

It  was  the  first  time  I’d  been  to  a Blue  Jays  game.  The  first  baseman  took  the  count  to  two  strikes 

and  three  balls  with  the  game  tied  in  the  last  inning.  Can  you  believe  the  excitement?  On  the  next 

pitch  he  hit  the  ball  about  125  m over  the  left-field  fence  for  a home  run.  I jumped  out  of  my  seat 

and  screamed,  “We  win!” 

Did  you  use  the  checklist  to  help  you  correct  the  punctuation  errors? 

2.  Question  a.  from  Communicate! 

Raginder,  do  you  think  we  have  a chance  of  winning? 

Question  b.  from  Communicate! 

We  had  a meeting  that  included  the  pitchers,  catchers,  infielders,  and  outfielders. 

Question  c.  from  Communicate! 

No,  I don’t  plan  on  contesting  the  class  election. 
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Question  d.  from  Communicate! 

The  convict,  who  had  a long  criminal  record,  was  caught. 

Did  you  use  the  checklist  to  ensure  you  placed  the  commas  correctly? 

3.  Question  under  the  heading  “Apply  It!”  from  Communicate! 

Dear  Fionna, 

I’ve  just  read  the  most  amazing  book  on  the  War  of  1812  called  Forgotten  Fight.  My  teacher. 
Professor  Moore,  kept  raving  about  it,  “Read  this  book,”  he  kept  saying.  The  paperback  is 
organized  by  seasons,  starting  with  spring  and  ending  in  winter.  You  have  to  buy  it. 

Sincerely, 

Ennie 

| P.S.  My  father  is  coming  along  well  after  his  operation  at  Vancouver  General  Hospital. 

|4.  Question  2 from  Communicate! 

B ' 

You  should  have  spotted  the  following  spelling  errors: 


Error 

Correction 

Rule  Number 

beleif 

belief 

i 

raceing 

racing 

2 

happyiest 

happiest 

4.  a. 

casualy 

casually 

5 

disscomfort 

discomfort 

6 

Nouns 

day,  streets,  subway,  stores,  restaurants,  ebb,  flow,  tongues 

Pronouns 

1 

Verbs 

can  hear 

Adjectives 

ordinary,  city’s,  muted,  different 

Adverbs 

any,  twenty 

Prepositions 

on,  on,  in,  of 

Conjunctions 

and,  and 

Interjections 

There  are  no  interjections  in  this  sentence. 

: appendix 
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6.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  are  one  English  Language  Arts  20-2  student’s  examples: 


a.  nouns:  from  Greek  souvlaki:  given  safe  haven 

b.  verbs:  were  being  hurtled  by  bus;  they  pale  by  comparison 

c.  adjectives:  flashing  pink;  disbelieving  eyes 

d.  adverbs:  landscape  that  changes  so  spectacularly:  would  say  so — and  proudly 

I noticed  other  adverbs,  for  example,  largely  and  relatively , but  I didn’t  find  them  especially  lively. 

7.  Following  are  some  ways  you  might  be  able  to  help  someone  in  these  stages  of  the  writing  process: 

a.  Prewriting 

• Interview  the  person  to  see  what  he  or  she  might  be  interested  in  writing  about. 

• Brainstorm  with  the  person  about  a particular  topic  to  gather  more  ideas. 

• Teach  the  person  some  of  the  prewriting  strategies  that  you  use. 

• Get  the  writer  to  talk  about  his  or  her  topic,  and  then  you  can  give  positive  feedback; 
allow  the  person  to  rehearse  his  or  her  ideas  orally. 

b.  Revising 

• In  this  stage  you  want  to  help  the  writer  “look  at”  his  or  her  work  again  and  develop  the 
content. 

• Give  positive  feedback  before  you  start  asking  questions  that  might  focus  on  one  aspect  o 
the  writing — topic  choice,  main  ideas,  adding  or  deleting  information,  sequence  or  logic, 
choice  of  words,  and  so  on. 

• Help  the  writer  see  the  need  for  revision. 

c.  Editing  and  Proofreading 

• Read  the  piece  over  while  keeping  in  mind  what  your  own  strengths  in  writing  are.  You 
may  see  things  that  the  writer  missed  and  can  suggest  improvements  where  you  think  th< 
piece  is  weak. 

• Editing  and  proofreading  usually  occur  after  the  writer  has  revised  the  content  of  the  piec 
and  it  is  being  prepared  for  final  draft,  but  suggestions  can  be  made  during  other  stages  c 
the  writing  process. 

• Underline  or  circle  punctuation  errors,  misspelled  words,  and  words  that  are  mistakenly 
used. 

Did  you  think  of  other  ideas  for  any  of  these  stages?  Naturally,  if  you  need  some  help  during  any  c 

the  stages  of  the  writing  process,  your  partner  would  carry  out  these  steps  for  you. 
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3.  Your  checklist  for  each  type  of  conference  might  look  like  this: 

a.  Prewriting  Conference  Checklist 

• Why  are  you  writing  this  piece? 

- to  share  an  experience 

- to  explain  how  to  do  something 

- to  persuade  someone  about  something 

• Who  will  read  this  piece? 

- you 

- your  peers 

- other  students  in  the  school 

- family  or  relatives 

- people  you  do  not  know 

• Have  you  tried  any  prewriting  strategies? 

- freewriting 

- brainstorming 

- reading  about  your  topic 

- clustering 

- looking  in  your  journal 

- writing  down  everything  you  already  know 

- writing  down  what  you  need  to  find  out 

b.  Revision  Conference  Checklist 

• What  do  you.  like  about  the  content  of  your  piece? 

• Is  there  something  you  do  not  understand? 

• Are  enough  details  provided? 

• Could  you  shorten  any  parts? 

• How  does  the  piece  begin? 

• How  effective  is  your  ending? 

• Does  your  writing  voice  come  through?  (Does  your  writing  sound  like  you?) 

c.  Editing  and  Proofreading  Conference  Checklist 

. 

• Does  every  sentence  make  sense? 

• Are  there  any  missing  words? 

• Is  the  punctuation  correct? 

• Are  there  any  spelling  mistakes? 

• Have  you  used  proper  grammar? 

• Is  the  handwriting  or  typing  clear? 

• Are  words  used  correctly?  For  example,  words  like  to, /too, /two  and  its /it’s  are  often 
confused. 

When  it  comes  to  matters  of  correctness,  you  can  refer  to  page  101  and  pages  114  to  116  in 
Communicate!  or  a writer’s  handbook  for  assistance. 
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Section  3:  Lesson  3 


1.  No  two  readers  would  likely  have  identical  responses  to  the  same  piece  of  writing  because  no  two 
readers  are  exactly  alike  as  people.  Each  reader  has  a different  background,  belief  system, 
knowledge,  and  language  use;  for  that  reason,  you  can  understand  why  your  perception  of  a writh 
work  will  not  be  exactly  like  that  of  your  teacher  or  anyone  else. 

2.  If  you  are  reading  a poem  to  find  out  who  the  speaker  is,  then  you  will  focus  on  clues  and  details 
that  will  help  you  find  the  answer  to  your  question.  You  might  read  very  slowly  and  repeat  the 
process  if  you  do  not  find  an  answer  the  first  time  you  read  the  poem.  In  focusing  on  a particular 
feature,  you  may  not  observe  or  respond  to  other  details  that  you  might  have  if  you  were  just 
reading  the  poem  to  enjoy  it. 

When  you  read  the  poem  for  enjoyment,  you  will  probably  read  faster.  Even  so,  the  rhythm  and 
images  might  stand  out  more  on  this  initial  reading.  You  will  probably  also  look  at  the  poem  more 
as  a whole  than  if  you  are  just  looking  for  a particular  feature. 

3.  Here  are  some  examples  of  purposes  you  could  set  for  reading  or  viewing  the  following  items: 

a.  the  comic  strips  in  the  newspaper 

• for  entertainment — a good  laugh 

• to  explore  how  cartoonists  combine  visuals  and  words  for  effect 

• to  follow  the  continuing  saga  of  a particular  comic  strip 

b.  a magazine  article  about  capital  punishment 

• out  of  interest 

• to  learn  more  about  the  issue  for  personal  knowledge 

• to  find  arguments  that  support  your  view  about  the  issue 

• to  find  information  for  a report  you  are  writing  about  capital  punishment 

c.  a documentary  about  whales 

• for  enjoyment  and  entertainment 

• to  learn  something  specific  about  whales 

• to  examine  how  documentary  films  are  made 

Did  you  think  of  other  purposes  for  any  of  the  readings? 
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The  SQ3R  Method 


The  SQ3R  method  is  a systematic,  organized  way  of  approaching  a reading  or  studying  assignment  and 
for  remembering  what  you  have  read  or  studied.  There  are  five  steps  in  this  method:  survey,  question, 
read,  recite,  and  review. 

Step  1:  Survey 

This  step  gives  you  a general  impression  about  the  content  of  the  material  you  are  reading.  In 
; surveying  the  selection,  you  should  carefully  read  the  following  items: 

• the  title  and  the  major  headings  and  subheadings  of  the  material  (These  items  often  provide  clues 
about  the  general  content.) 

• the  introductory  paragraph  (s)  (Read  this  thouroughly,  because  it  can  often  state  the  general 
content.) 

• the  body  (Skim  this  quickly,  noting  the  opening  sentences  in  each  paragraph,  which  form  a kind 
of  outline.) 

• visual  materials  (If  there  are  any  pictures,  drawings,  graphs,  or  maps,  study  them  for  possible 
clues  about  the  content.) 

• concluding  paragraph  (Read  this  item  carefully,  because  the  author  often  restates  the  main  idea 
here.) 

(You  will  find  exceptions  to  these  items.  For  example,  introductions  do  not  always  introduce,  there  may 
be  no  headings  or  visual  materials,  and  conclusions  may  be  uninformative  or  non-existent.  You  must 
be  flexible. 

Step  2:  Question 

It  is  often  said  that  the  difference  between  a bright  student  and  an  average  student  is  that  the  bright 
student  asks  more  questions.  Studies  show  that  students  who  approach  their  reading  selections  with 
questions  understand  what  they  read,  and  they  remember  it  longer.  Asking  questions  will  help  you  to 
understand  and  remember  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  selection. 

As  you  survey  the  material,  do  the  following: 

• Turn  the  title  into  a question. 

• Turn  the  headings  into  questions,  because  the  paragraph  that  follows  generally  explains  the 
heading. 
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• If  there  are  no  headings,  turn  the  opening  sentence  of  each  paragraph  into  a question,  because 
these  sentences  often  act  as  headings. 

• If  headings  and  clear  introductory  sentences  are  not  present,  skim  the  content  to  find  your 
questions. 

The  more  you  question,  the  easier  your  studying  in  all  subjects  will  become.  Even  tests  will  become 
easier  because  you  will  probably  find  that  you  have  already  anticipated  many  of  the  questions  in  your 
reading  and  have  studied  to  learn  the  answers. 

Step  3:  Read 

As  you  read  the  material,  you  look  for  answers  to  the  questions  you  raised  in  Step  2. 


Advice  About  Reading 

• Remember  to  vary  your  reading  speed.  Reading  as  slowly  as  is  necessary  for  you  to 
understand  the  material. 

• Be  prepared  to  reread  difficult  sentences  until  you  understand  them. 

• Give  yourself  time  to  consider  what  you  are  reading.  As  you  read,  ask  yourself,  “Do  I 
understand  this?”  or  “Can  I think  of  an  example  to  support  this?”  or  “Why  is  this  so?” 


Step  4:  Recite 

In  this  step,  you  write  down  answers  to  the  questions  you  raised  before  reading  the  material.  These 
questions  are  often  quite  general  (for  example,  “Why  do  I have  to  read  this?”  or  “What  has  this  got  to 
do  with  such-and-such?”).  Your  answers  should  help  to  connect  the  material  you  have  just  read  to 
previous  readings. 

Step  5:  Review 

This  step  helps  you  to  fix  the  main  ideas  of  the  material  in  your  mind  by  making  an  outline  of  the  mair 
ideas  (or  headings)  and  supporting  details  (or  subheadings)  of  the  reading. 

Keep  the  information  about  the  SQ3R  method  close  at  hand  for  the  next  while,  not  just  in  English 
Language  Arts  20-2,  but  in  any  course  that  requires  you  to  read  and  understand  information.  From  now 
on,  be  active,  in  all  of  your  reading. 
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Module  1 

• Engaging  Prior  Knowledge 

• End  Punctuation,  Commas,  Semicolons,  Apostrophes,  and  Quotation  Marks 

• Colons,  Hyphens,  Dashes,  Ellipses,  and  Parentheses 

• Parts  of  Speech 

Module  2 

• Tone,  Purpose,  and  Audience 

Module  3 

• Understanding  Parallel  Structure  and  Balance 

Module  4 

• Atmosphere,  Tone,  and  Voice 

• Irony  in  Print  and  Non-print  Texts 

• Persuasive  Techniques 

• Strengthening  Clarity  and  Imagery  Through  Appropriate  Word  Choices 

Module  5 

• Effects  of  Musical  Devices  and  Figures  of  Speech 

• Effects  of  Figures  of  Speech  and  Musical  Devices 

• Identifying  Sentence  Types 

Module  6 

• Strengthening  Coherence  Through  Effective  Transitions 


English  Language  Arts  20-2  Audio  CD-ROM 

• Track  1:  Research  and  Websites 

• Track  2:  Seal  Camp  on  the  Arctic  Coast 

• Track  3:  In  Flanders  Fields 

• Track  4:  To  a Mouse 

• Track  5:  A Tale  of  Two  Cities 

• Track  6:  Lather  and  Nothing  Else 

• Track  7:  Discussion  on  Advertising 

• Track  8:  Special  Delivery 

• Track  9:  Gender-Neutral  Language 

• Track  10:  Jamie 

• Track  11 : My  Body  Is  My  Own  Business 

• Track  12:  Trifles 
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